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POPPY 
O' THE 
WHEAT 


ETERSON’S Poppy was rac- 
ing to town. Down the level 
reaches of a Kansas high- 

way, thick with dust, sped the 
stanch little automobile. Poppy, 
hatless and happy, with her 
slender brown hands sure and 
steady on the wheel and her gray 
eyes on the road, was humming 
softly: 

“Back of the flour the mill, 

Back of the mill the wheat. 


“And me,” she added, laughing, 
“and Uncle Swan and Aunt Lena 
and the boys; we are back of one 
particular wheat deal. How lovely 
it is, the wheat! But, oh, the hard 
work behind a loaf of bread! 
Dear knows how farmer folks 
spared time to go to town and 
back for supplies before autos 
happened.” 

The car sped merrily along; 
spirals of dust followed in its 
wake and drifted in a fine powder 
upon the Jimson weeds and the 
young sunflower shoots that 
bordered the road. 

In pioneer days “bullwhackers” 
had crawled along over the same route 
toward trading points in old Mexico, 
little dreaming that in future years a 
golden store to help fill the world’s 
bread basket would come from that 
sun-browned country. 

Poppy’s eyes swept to the right and 
to the left—wheat, wheat, wheat, cov- 
ering every field right up to the dust 
of the roadway! A golden sea, rippled 
by prairie winds! “I love it,” she mur- 
mured, “but I wish harvest were 
ended.” 

She slowed the car as she ap- 
proached a big white house surrounded 
with wheat. She blew the horn and 
leaned out from under the hood. 
“Hello-oo, Mizzoo.” 

“Coming.” A plump girl in khaki 
hurried down the walk. “It’s mighty 
nice of you-all, Poppy,” said Missouri 
as she climbed into the automobile. 
“Pa allowed he was too plumb busy 
rounding up hands to take time to 
trade. Ma needs all this.” She waved 
a sheet of paper on which a long array 
of “wants” was listed. “Ain’t harvest- 
ing the limit? Ma says she wished we 
had never left old Missouri; give her 
the little farm back there in the Ozark 
hills; but pa is wheat-bound—hurrahs 
for Kansas the year round. He’s in 
town every day, haunting the railroads, 
endeavoring to entice likely and un- 
likely gentlemen off the trains into 
the wheat. I’ll wager I may have to 





Sometimes in the cool of the evenings the college boys sang the popular 
lilting melodies of the day 


drive yet. We couldn’t get track of 
a hired girl; we scoured the coun- 
try pretty nearly to the Colorado 
line, and what did we get? An 
Indian !” 

“Territory ?” 

“No; Haskell. She allows she'll 
take a place during vacation. Her 
name is Arabella Two Feathers. Don’t sup- 
pose she wears a blanket, do you?” 

“Tf she does now, she will not later on,” 
replied Poppy, laughing; “not when the 
thermometer takes a high fly. It’s never very 
cool at harvest time. I’m glad you found 
Arabella. Long may the feathers wave! I 
wish we had an Indian to help us, feathered 
or unfeathered.” 

Missouri’s white, even teeth flashed; no 
one could call her plain when she smiled. But 
Poppy was radiant and had dancing eyes and 
crinkly hair and a complexion that remained 
fair in spite of prairie winds. 

Peterson’s Poppy and Missouri Smith had 
graduated from district school with “nice 


DRAWINGS BY 
HANSON BOOTH 


“Tt is beautiful, the wheat,” 
murmured Poppy 





exercises,” and Poppy had headed 
the class with remarkably high 
grades. Then the two girls had 
fared along to county high school 
and had finished together, thanks 
to Poppy, for Missouri, according 
to her own honest story, had been 
obliged to work like a clock to pass. 
“If Poppy hadn’t been right there to wind 
me up,” Missouri had said, “I should have 
run down in my freshman year. But Poppy 
had a walk-over; she shone even in geometry, 
I never see a square or a triangle but I get 
cold feet.” 

But only Poppy and Missouri knew how 
persistently, patiently and painfully Missouri 
had worked to pass. The girls’ path would 
soon diverge, for Mr. Smith was long on 
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wheat and education, whereas 
Mr. Peterson was long on wheat 
alone. Only reluctantly had he 
consented to Poppy’s going tu 
high school, and when agricul- 
tural college and a career as home 
demonstrator were broached he 
fell silent. You cannot argue with 
a wordless opponent. 

, “Too bad,” said Aunt Lena and 
Gene and Swan Junior and 
Johnny. “We'd like to see you 
graduate some more, Poppy, 
but —” 

The boys had once been con- 
tent with the education that they 
had got at the district school, 
but now they wished they had 
gone to the county high school 
and “on and up.” “Pa thinks,” 
said Gene, “that we know enough 
to raise wheat. Anyhow it’s too 
late for us to broaden out with 
an education, but we want you to 
get one, Poppy. Dad’s piling up 
the dollars fast. This year’s yield 
will average forty bushels to the 
acre, and every grain is No. 2 or 
better. He could stake you four 
years at Aggie well as not.” 

Poppy said little about college, but 
her disappointment was keen. Now as 
she drove the car between fields of gold 
her brain was busy with thoughts of it. 

“Nickel for your thoughts,” said 
Missouri; “I’ve been thinking hard 
lately, Poppy. I don’t want to go to 
college without you, but pa’s so set on 
education! You may rest easy, though, 
on this: I don’t take any prizes in 
math. I’m going to select some studies 
I can do without laying down my life 
to get a grade. Can’t your Aunt Lena 
talk your Uncle Swan over ?” 

Poppy shook her head and put her 
foot on the accelerator; both girls be- 
came silent as the car sped along a fine 
bit of road. 

Aunt Lena was American born, but 
Swanson Peterson had lived in Sweden 
for the first twenty years of his life; 
at the age of twenty he had made the 
great adventure to America and had 
brought along a small bundle of cloth- 
ing, a dogged persistence and inherited 
ideas of thrift and economy. He took 
up land, built a “soddy,” married 
Anderson’s yellow-haired Lena and 
held on in the prairie country through 
drought, grasshoppers and hot winds 
until wheat “made” western Kansas. 
Then Mr. Peterson became a king. 

“T wonder what sort of a bunch 
we'll get his year,” said Missouri, 
thinking again of the harvest. “Re- 
member the poet pa captured last year 
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off the Rock Island? He fell down the first 
day. He raved over the beautiful yellow sea 
when his eye lit on the wheat, but when he 
waded in the poetry didn’t work. And eat! 
Locusts and grasshoppers aren’t in it com- 
pared with harvesters. Ma plans to make 
bread all day tomorrow. I’m glad we have 
an oil stove—” Missouri stopped suddenly 
as she remembered the hot range in the Peter- 
son kitchen. 

“We too,” said Poppy, turning the car at 
Kerry Crossing on the last stretch to town. 
“The boys get wages this harvest, so they 
have bought Aunt Lena the best oil range 
Vantyne had in the store. They brought it 
out last night. Johnny was so proud; Gene 
says he sat up nearly all night courting the 
stove.” 

“Won’t you be happy!” said Missouri 
rather absently, thinking how loyal Poppy 
was to Swanson Peterson—never complaining 
or criticizing. “She must come of mighty 
fine folks,” Missouri mentally concluded. 

People in the wheat country loved Peter- 

son’s Poppy. No one knew her real name. In 
a country churchyard down the road a 
“piece” from the ranch Poppy’s folks were 
sleeping the long sleep. Years ago in early 
springtime a mover had camped one evening 
in a bend of the Troublesome; the creek was 
on a “rampage” and was muddy and deep 
and swift from spring rains. The mover, so 
Swanson Peterson declared, must have been 
all kinds of a tenderfoot to try to ford it. 
Peterson, who was looking for a stray cow, 
had witnessed the tragedy and at the risk of 
his own life had urged his mount into the 
rushing waters. He saved a mite of a two- 
year-old girl and the Petersons gladly gave 
her a refuge. She was about the age of their 
only daughter, Hilda, who had died the pre- 
ceding winter. So had happened Peterson’s 
Poppy. : 
At the edge of town the two girls met a 
battered old automobile full of “gleanings.” 
Mr. Peterson had evidently been to the rail- 
way station. “College boys and full of pep,” 
cried Missouri, “but wait awhile-o; they'll 
eat you out o’ house and home three times a 
day. Don’t you wish your feet were rubber- 
tired during the harvest rush, Poppy ?” 

“Surelee, if they wouldn’t puncture,” 
Poppy replied and laughed. 

“Here we are at Hafner’s. Now for a load 
of groceries. Maybe we shall have to leave 
our feet and come back for them, for I do 
not see how we are to stow away everything 
in this car. So long. Let’s try each to capture 
a swift clerk.” 

That evening Poppy snatched time to 
watch a picture in the western sky; her eyes 
were wide with wonder as flaming bars 
touched the wheat to a gleaming radiance as 
far as the eye could reach. As the sun slipped 
lower a little breeze ruffled the golden sea. 
“It is beautiful, the wheat,” murmured 
Poppy, “but I wonder if the folks outside the 
belt know how much hard work there is 
behind a slice of bread.” 

“Poppy !” 

“Coming, Aunt Lena,” and Poppy went to 
set the table for a horde of hungry men. 

Harvest was in full blast in the Peterson 
fields. The buzz of reapers, the steady zipping 
song of the thresher, the pop-pop-pop-pop 
of tractors and the hullabaloo of unmuffled 
trucks broke the quiet of the wheatlands. 

Harvest was also under way in the Peter- 
son kitchen. “Seems as if,” lamented Aunt 
Lena, “these here men can beat that pres- 
tidigitator gentleman we saw over to the 
county seat all hollow. I lay out an 
array of pies, enough for a bakery 
with a steady trade, and when I 
turn round, so to say, there ain’t 
no pies. And bread and ginger cakes 
disappear as if a cyclone had swept 
over. It’s awful! Poppy, you’ll have 
to crank up the car and run into 
town, for every last can o’ corn is 
gone. And meat and butter. Get a pencil, 
honey; put down a list. You'll need a big 
piece of paper too.” 

So Poppy “ran” to town, cooked, washed 
dishes, baked and waited on table; she 
worked steadily from sunrise to past dark. 

“She’s pure gold, our Poppy,” said Johnny. 
“Some girls would fall down on the job. Pa 
ought to make ma and Poppy a mighty fine 
present when the rush is over. If I had a 
hundred dollars or so ahead, I’d stake her to 
that there Aggie college.” 

“Dad thinks schools gives ’em notions,” 
said Swan Junior, “but as I understand it 
Poppy don’t crave city life; she wants to 
come back here to this community and —” 

“Oh, well,” Gene interrupted him, “our 
blowing about it won’t help any. Wheat’s 
waiting yonder. We’d better get to work.” 
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Harvest-time table talk often rose above 
wheat. The college boys told wonderfully 
alluring tales of life at K. U. and at “Aggie”; 
they fired even Johnny’s imagination. Poppy, 
tripping from stove to table with cups and 
steaming platters, lost not a word; she was 
hungrier for education than a harvest hand 
is for a square meal. 

But as usual whenever school was a topic 
of conversation Swanson Peterson became si- 
lent; he was interested only in wheat. When 
a rise in price seemed probable he beamed 
and planned to buy another tractor and to 
build the biggest granary in the county; he 
was casting covetous glances on the Moran 
section. He wished to be a great king. 
Schools! What were schools? Here was his 
Poppy not satisfied with two diplomas! 

Sometimes in the cool of the evenings the 
college boys sang the popular lilting melodies 
of the day, and their voices would carry far. 
Jan Nielson, bossing a “twilight squad,” 
would pause to listen. “Them chaps by Peter- 
son’s. I got no canaries this year. They sound 
goot.” 

At the end of harvest when the college 
boys were going away, one of them—Brice 
Allard, who hurrahed for “Aggie” and had 
encouraged Poppy’s ambitions for more edu- 
cation at every opportunity—looked thought- 
fully over the stubble. “Miss Poppy,” he 
asked, “don’t the ranchers ever glean?” 

“Not in years like this; the yield is too 
great. It satisfies.” 

“T have half a mind not to follow the har- 
vest north, but to stay here and emulate Ruth. 
The picking looks good to me, for lots of 
wheat was spilled; and such swaths left at 
the edges! Ever thought about college by way 
of the Ruth route?” 

Early the next morning Poppy took a long 
walk over and round some of the fields. When 
she returned she was thoughtful, but then 
Poppy talked less than most girls talk. She did 
not mention gleaning. 

Uncle Swan, jubilant over the big harvest, 
had offered to take Aunt Lena to Dakota to 
visit her sister; incidentally he wanted to 
compare notes with his brother-in-law. Aunt 
Lena was so happy that she almost wept. She 
said, “All right,” and then bought a duster 
and a tight little boat of a hat. 

Just before they set forth Swanson turned 
to Poppy. “You ban goot girl, Poppy; you 
work fine. I make you bresent, eh, what ?” 

“The gleanings,” said Poppy unexpectedly. 

Mr. Peterson stared at the slender girl. 
“What! What you say?” 

“T ask for the fields, Uncle Swan.” 

Then he laughed. “That’s a goot joke once. 
You make your fun, Poppy?” 

“No, Uncle Swan; that is the present I 
ask.” 

The wrinkles about the wheat king’s mouth 
deepened as he put a finger beneath Poppy’s 
round chin, “Child, you got the dare to try ?” 

“Sure.” Poppy’s eyes did not falter. 

“Then,” he said slowly, “for effery bushel 
of gleanings I find when I get back I treble 
’em. Goot-by.” 

In the farmhouse at supper time talk ran 
all to gleaning and to prospects of college 
for Poppy. “It may pay well this year,” said 
Gene. “We boys will knock off now and then 
and help; but you'll find it a back-breaking 
job.” So Poppy got into a suit of overalls 
and set to work. 

Although the Book of Ruth makes pleasant 
reading, gleaning is not pleasant in Kansas 
fields; sunshine of the ardent, persistent, 
Kansas kind kept Poppy company. 

“Gee,” said faithful Johnny, wip- 
ing his face with a red bandanna, 
“ain’t it fierce? I don’t believe we 
can glean you into Aggie this year, 
Poppy.” 

“No-o, but it is a beginning.” 

“Mebbe,” said Johnny hopefully, 
“you'll strike a run o’ luck before 
September and get there anyhow.” 

“T agree with the man who declares that 
luck plays about two per cent in most 
achievements,” said Poppy; “it takes ninety- 
eight per cent of pluck to win out. Now for 
the strip yonder. Looks as if some Boaz had 
given orders here.” 

At the end of many a work-filled day Poppy 
tumbled into bed too tired even to glance at 
the beauty of white moonlight on the vast 
reaches of prairie or, once she fell asleep, to 
awaken to the music of mocking birds that 
sang the night through. 

Presently word went round that Peterson’s 
Poppy was in wheat “for all it was worth.” 
Missouri came over and brought Arabella 
Two Feathers with her. Arabella wore no 
blanket and talked very good English; she 
too worked like a clock. 

“You-all needn’t to try to boss us out of this 


field, Poppy,” declared Missouri. “We have 
come to help. Maybe you-all don’t think I 
remember how you-all stood by me during 
high-school days. You-all needn’t to say one 
word. Ma sent a piece of ice and a dozen 
lemons to cheer us along.” 

“But, Mizzoo, I didn’t expect help,” cried 
Poppy, “except what the boys could find time 
for. I shan’t become rich in any case, but, if 
I can get a start toward college, I’m willing 
to work —” 

“Pooh!” said Missouri. “You might be 
generous and let willing folks like me have a 
hand in the pie. Let’s glean.” 

Then Jan Nielson’s young folks and then 
Tom Johnson’s Bob “cut in,” and the first 
thing Poppy knew there was a gleaning bee in 
the Peterson stubble. The result measured 
above Gene’s shrewd calculations. 

“Pretty good,” said Swan Junior. “What’ll 
dad say?” 

“He'll do!” replied Gene. “Dad never goes 
back on his word. He’ll fork over three 
bushels for every one gleaned.” 

Then Missouri’s father offered his fields. 
“No, it’s not charity,” he said. “No one cares 
to glean this year except you, Poppy. When a 
man’s cleared up forty thousand bushels or so 
he’s not what you’d say interested in gleaning. 
You’re helping me out; so go to it right away, 
for I’m most ready to list for the fall sowing.” 
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Poppy “went to it” with hired help; she 
would accept no more bees. 

“I’m looking forward to seeing dad’s face 
when he sees Poppy’s harvest,” said Johnny. 
“Tt’ll stake her half a year, maybe more.” 

“A semester,” Johnny corrected him. 

“Tt is a beginning,” said Swan Junior. 

When Swanson Peterson saw the gleanings 
his face was a picture, not of selfish regret, 
but of pride. “My Poppy stick to it so 
long! I said to mamma up in Dakota, ‘I'll 
bet Poppy peters out the first day yet.’” 
Then he chuckled and did some figuring on 
an old envelope. 

When he told Poppy how much he owed 
her she protested. “I thought you meant to 
triple the gleanings from just your fields, 
Uncle Swan. The boys helped too; so consider 
that I didn’t glean alone all the time.” 

“T said gleanings. I keep to my vort, but I 
ban poor man after I put in a farm lighting 
system for mamma.” 

Aunt Lena sat down suddenly on a chair; 
her blue eyes were wide with amazement. 

“I get some eye opener up in Dakota,” 
Peterson went on. “I guess wheat women 
need some wages yet. I like your pluck, 
Poppy. You win me over. I guess you ban 
smart ’nough to go to college and get no no- 
tions. Me and gleanings, we see you through. 
You ban nice wheat lady, my Poppy.” 


A BIT OF HANDWORK 


Gy Ernest Elwood 


“Well, Tom, I don’t 
want ye should get 
all tired and heated 
up watchin’ me do 
handwork™ 
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T was a dull time in the blacksmith’s shop. 
The day was too hot to work, but never- 
theless Oramel Jones, the blacksmith, who 

hated the look of idleness, was improving the 
minutes by pounding out handmade horse- 
shoes. 

Tom Barber, his helper, who was less am- 
bitious, leaned against a post and with hands 
in pockets remonstrated mildly: “There’s no 
sense in beatin’ out those things such a ter- 
rible hot day. You can buy machine-made 
shoes for what the iron costs anyway.” 

The old smith held up a dull glowing horse- 
shoe and with half-shut eye scrutinized it 
against the far blue of the open door. Before 
replying he tucked the shoe back into the 
coal bed and covered it carefully; then with 
the old hand bellows he blew several long 
blasts through the fire. 

“To your thinkin’ there’s not much sense 
to it,” he replied mildly. “That’s the way 
with you young folks of this machine-made 
generation. You haven’t a notion of the real 
pride of handwork—of the idea of taking 
some crude raw material and of makin’ 
something worth while out of it. You take 
a chunk of hot iron, and you drop it into a 
machine, and bang! it’s a horseshoe or a 
hammer head or a kingbolt or whatever the 
machine makes it. But you haven’t done any- 
thing! And you young folks are like the rest 
of your machine-made products—dropped 
from somewhere into something and being 
batted and hammered from one side to an- 
other as you go along and finally coming out 
at the other end in whatever form circum- 
stances have made you; there’s been no effort 
on your part to speak of, and nobody’s 
watched the machine to give ye a little 
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handwork when ye need 
it half the time. You eat 
machine-made food and 
wear machine-made clothes 
and think machine-made 
thoughts, and when you 
die you drop into a ma- 
chine-made coffin.” 

“We don’t have machine- 
made graves,” observed 
Tom. 

The blacksmith laid the 
red-hot iron on the anvil 
and smote it again. “No, 
but we will. Cremation’s 
the next thing to it. Well, 
Tom, I don’t want ye 
should get all tired and 
heated up watchin’ me do 
handwork. You take your 
machine-made fish pole 
off the rack and go ketch 
a mess of trout for dinner. 
Some of those machine- 
made fry the state hatch- 

«ery dumped into the brook 
‘a year ago ought to be big 
enough to bite by now. 
And don’t forget your ma- 
chine-made license, though 

I guess you'll have better luck with created 

angleworms than with those machine-made 
flies you bought the other day.” 

The helper disappeared with more alacrity 
than he had shown before that day, and 
Oramel, freed from interruption, went plac- 
idly on forging his horseshoes. 

“I suppose,” he said to himself, “I’m only 
a machine too, but I like to think sometimes 
that I’ve a sort of power of doing that’s 
somehow a little different. The idea somehow 
helps to keep me alive and kickin’ and ham- 
erin’ and being looked up to and respected 
a little, I hope, whereas lots of the soft-armed 
boys I grew up with have developed prin- 
cipally into hearts and livers and kidneys and 
bank accounts and ain’t of much interest to 
anybody except their doctors and their heirs.” 

Happening to look just then at the bridge 
that spanned the little stream near the black- 
smith shop, Oramel espied a man crossing. 
He was a tall man, slenderly built and had 
somewhat stooped shoulders, a tired droop 
to his mouth and a general air of dejection. 

“There,” observed Oramel to the glowing 
horseshoe, “is a chunk of iron that the ma- 
chine of life doesn’t seem to be treating very 
well. Hammered quite a lot he’s been, and 
not always to the best advantage, I guess. As 
material he’s a little too hard in some places 
and too soft in others to make a real good 
machine-made product. I’ve always thought, 
though, if he had a little handwork put on 
him now and then, he’d make a real good 
job in the end. Comin’ here, he is, and, if 
I’m any judge, he’s in considerable need of 
attention of some sort.” 

The man had entered the shop and was 
walking with a slow, shuffling step. 
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“Good mornin’, Sam Jenkins,” said the 
smith cheerfully, throwing a finished shoe to 
sizzle in the water tub. “What’s on your mind 
this fine warm day ?” 

“Plenty,” Sam Jenkins replied succinctly. 
“Si Petty says he’s going’ to sue me for thirty- 
six dollars.” , 

“Well,” said Oramel scrutinizing an iron 
from the fire and shoving it back again, 
“Silas ain’t a prophet nor a son of a prophet; 
but if he said he was going to sue me, I 
should prepare for trouble.” 

“How’d you prepare,” said Sam deject- 
edly, “if you owed the money and couldn’t 
pay it?” 

The smith placed the iron on the anvil 
and dealt it a few blows. “I shouldn’t pre- 
pare nor give any advice on preparation un- 
less I knew all the circumstances.” 

Sam Jenkins seated himself on a bench 
behind the anvil out of range of the flying 
sparks and cleared his throat. “I guess you 
know that when I bought the Wheeler place 
over to West Buxton I thought I had things 
pretty well fixed. I had plenty for the down 
payment, some money for stock and tools 
and a little left in the bank. The house wasn’t 
much good, so I built a new one. That was 
a mistake, I guess. But I wanted a nice 
home for the wife and kids. I had put a 
second mortgage on the place and a first one 
on the stock and tools, But Aunt Mary 
Brickham, who’d always been so fond of me, 
wasn’t long for this world, and, as she’d al- 
ways promised to leave me well-fixed, I 
thought I was all right. : 

“Well, you know what happened then. First 
the new house burned. ’Twas insured, but 
there was something wrong about the policy, 
and we had to go to law about it. The law- 
yers say I’ll get a judgment—sometime. Then 
the week before Aunt Mary died she got mad 
at some little thing she’d heard I’d said,— 
which I hadn’t—and she wrote her will all 
over. She cut me off with a dollar and left all 
her money to an old ladies’ home. I could 
break that will if I had the money, which I 
haven’t.” 

“Where does Si Petty come in?” asked 
Oramel. ‘“Didn’t I hear something about some 
of your youngsters’ boardin’ there?” 

Sam nodded. “That’s it. You see, this spring 
we had a teacher at West Buxton that I 
didn’t think was fit to hold her job. I had 
two children—two girls—in school, and she 
let the other kids plague ’em unmercifully 
because, bein’ in hard luck, I couldn’t dress 
’em or feed ’em as good as the rest. And she 
hadn’t learning enough to teach the school. 
And she told lies about me.” 

“You make me think sometimes of your 
Aunt Mary Brickham,” observed Oramel. 

Sam colored. “’Twa’n’t no hearsay. I know 
what I know. Well, the upshot was I took the 
girls out of school and brought ’em over to 
East Hillsboro district to Si Petty’s—Si’s 
wife is my sister as you know. I promised 
him three dollars a week apiece for ’em, the 
same as he got for state kids. I could see my 
way to do it, for I’d seventy-five bushels of 
potatoes in the cellar that Sid Jeffers had 
promised to take for a dollar a bushel. I could 
—_ got two dollars if I’d sold ’em last 

all. 

“Well, Sid kept puttin’ off taking ’em till 
they’d shrunk to fifty bushels, and by that 
time the price had gone to fifty cents. Sid 
went back on his word, and all I could get was 
twenty-five dollars instead of the seventy- 
five I'd had a right to expect. I sent Si 
twelve, but I had to keep thirteen to buy 
seed and fertilizer with—and at that the 
crows pulled half my corn because I didn’t 
have money to tar it proper. I tell you, 
Oramel, it’s been pretty slim pickin’ round 
this spring! If the crows got a square meal 
out of that corn, they got more’n me and my 
family’s got for some little time.” 

Oramel nodded sympathetically and pulled 
thoughtfully on the rusty red side whiskers 
that fringed his broad, scarcely wrinkled face. 
“And you’ve got how many children?” 

“Six; oldest is ten. And my wife isn’t 
overly well.” 

“T should think likely not. Well, what’s the 
rest of your prospects ?” 

“T can get along. Garden stuff’s comin’, and 
we can pick berries and sell hay enough to 
Scrape along somehow and make the pay- 
ments on the place. But I can’t see much 
for Si Petty before fall. I’d pay him then 
sure if he’d wait; but he won't.” 

Oramel sighed. “I sometimes suspect, Sam, 
that wisdom won’t die with ye.” 

“Perhaps not,” the younger man replied 
with a show of spirit. “You wouldn’t want 
it to, would you ?” 

Oramel replaced his iron in the fire. “No,” 
he said reflectively, “but you’d get along bet- 
ter if a little more of it should live with ye.” 
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“TI need the money, and I’m going to get it. I don’t care where it comes from” 


“Well, what could I have done better?” 
asked Sam, with some irritation. 

“Maybe nothing,” the smith replied mildly ; 
“but, as I say, you remind me some of your 
Aunt Mary. Si’s goin’ to sue, is he? What does 
Emma say about it? She had to do the work; 
I don’t imagine Si fussin’ much over those 
kids.” 

“T should say not! But if you knew Si and 
Emma Petty, you wouldn’t ask what Emma 
said. "Twouldn’t make no difference.” 

Oramel nodded. “So I suspected. Is ther 
anything Si can attach on?” ¢ 

“Only one cow—the only one that’s giving 
much milk. We’re about livin’ on. milk.” 

“Well,” demanded Oramel, “what do you 
expect me to do about it ?” 

Sam colored again. “I don’t expect you to 
lend me any money,” he replied hastily. 
“You’ve done enough of that already. I don’t 
expect you to do anything. But—well, you 
know it sort of helps to talk things 
over with somebody sometimes.” 

Oramel took a red-hot piece of 
iron from the coals and held it in 
the air. “See those tongs? Well, Si 
Petty’s got too hot for you to 
handle, and you expect to make 
tongs of me!” 

Sam’s color deepened. “Well, I 
ain’t asking nothin’,” he said. “Still if you 
could find it in your way to persuade Si to 
wait a bit I’d be mighty grateful. A little 
suit like that would spoil whatever credit 
I’ve got left.” 

“So?” said Oramel noncommittally. “Well, 
I’m not promising anything. Si is pretty 
nigh a finished product. I don’t know as 
*twould pay to hammer him nor to drop him 
into a tub to cool. I don’t know of any of 
the ordinary machine processes that’d fix 
him, but maybe a little handwork would be 
worth tryin’. You go home and hoe your 
garden and pick your berries and don’t 
worry.” 

“Thirty-six dollars!” Oramel said to him- 
self as he watched Sam walk away more 
buoyantly. “As money flies nowadays that 
ain’t much more than carfare. But the havin’ 
of it or the lack of it sometimes makes a 
mighty difference in a man’s destination and 
the shape in which he arrives. If I don’t see 
Si Petty, there’ll be a ‘damaged’ label on Sam 
Jenkins long before the end of his journey.” 

The smith continued meditatively to shape 
shoes till dinner time. At that hour his helper 
returned, bearing somewhat shamefacedly 
two fingerlings barely beyond the legal length. 
“But I had a good time,” he declared, “and I 
heard some news. Joe Tenney told me that 
Sam Jenkins owes Si Petty two hundred dol- 
lars, and that Si’s going to foreclose a mort- 
gage on him.” 

“You don’t say!” said Oramel. “Well, I 
expect ye did have a good time, and your 
morning’s work must be a great satisfaction 
to ye. You got that straight about Sam and 
Si, did ye?” 

“That’s what Joe said. Wa’n’t that Sam 
comin’ over the bridge just after I left? Did 
he tell you about it?” 

“Sam dropped in for a minute,” replied 
Oramel. “I may not be here this afternoon.” 





“What are you going to do? Going to see 
Si?” Tom asked shrewdly. 

“Wa-al,” replied Oramel, “if I ain’t here, I 
shall be somewhere else. But, if I were you, 
I shouldn’t indulge in any rash public specu- 
lations as to where I be.” 

“You'll find Si mighty sot in his ways,” 
prophesied the undismayed Tom. 

“T ain’t said anything about Si,” the smith 
reminded him. “But I’ve told ye before that 
folks can usually be made to see reason if 
ye go at it right. I shouldn’t wonder if all 
this trouble between Sam and Si didn’t 
amount to anything after all. If I were you, 
I'd forget it.” 

After dinner Oramel hitched a meditative 
white horse to an ancient buckboard, and 
after a considerable period, which doubt- 
less he spent in profitable thought, he arrived 
at the home of Silas Petty, in the adjoin- 
ing hamlet of East Hillsboro. 

Silas was a clean-shaven man of 
some forty odd years; he was hard- 
featured and had a calculating blue 
eye and a mouth that was generous 
only in capacity. He was not one of 
the most prosperous farmers in the 
country, for in common parlance 
he was too “clus” to assume that 
degree of risk on which success in 
large business depends both in country and 
in city. Yet this bank knew him favorably, 
and the town fathers were not uneasy about 
ever being called upon to help him over a 
lean year. He was childless and lived alone 
with his wife. 

He greeted Oramel with somewhat ques- 
tioning civility and motioned his visitor to 
a rickety rocker under a leaning porch. The 
smith did not at once mention the object of 
his visit, but for a time talked comfortably 
of small matters. His host spoke rarely and 
in monosyllables. 

“T hear Sam Jenkins has got himself into 
trouble with you,” observed Oramel pres- 
ently. 

“He has,” Petty replied shortly. “Owes me 
thirty-six dollars, and, by gum, he’s goin’ 
to pay it too!” Then, since the ice was 
broken, he launched into a wordy account of 
the transaction, which differed in no impor- 
tant particular from Sam’s account. “I’ve 
got the right on it, now ain’t I, Oramel,” he 
finished. 

“Sam Jenkins owes ye thirty-six dollars,” 
agreed the smith. “I s’pose now ye know how 
he stands—his house burned down, he’s head 
over heels in debt, has a sick wife, six chil- 
dren and no money. Is there any real need of 
pushin’ him so hard right now, Petty?” 

“His troubles are mostly his own fault,” 
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declared Petty stubbornly. “He’d no business 
to have built that house on credit. Pay as you 
go is my motto. Sam agreed to pay me, and 
he’s got to do it. There wa’n’t no need of his 
sendin’ those kids over here anyhow. What 
if he didn’t like the teacher? Folks have: to 
put up with lots of things they don’t like in 
this world. That talk of his was all moon- 
shine.” 

“Tf ‘twas, I guess he could sell it and pay 
the bill,” Oramel remarked dryly. 

“He agreed to pay it,” reiterated Silas, 
“and pay it he’s got to. Why, look here, 
Oramel! That feller’s a church member! I’ve 
heard him lead and exhort in meetin’! If such 
folks don’t pay their bills, who will? Folks 
that set themselves up to be church members 
have got to be an example of righteousness 
to their community! And folks that don’t 
pay their bills ain’t even honest, let alone 
righteous.” 

“I notice you've never assumed any reli- 
gious risks,” said Oramel. 

“Well, what of it? I pay my bills, don’t I? 
If everybody did that the world’d be con- 
siderable better, wouldn’t it? I don’t ask 
other folks to do more’n I do myseif.” 

“You wouldn’t consider puttin’ that debt 
off till fall?” 

“Be you goin’ to sign his note due that 
time?” Silas asked with interest. 

“I be not,” Oramel replied emphatically, 
and Mr. Petty looked crestfallen. “Sometimes 
I’ve given money, and sometimes I’ve lent 
money, but in either case I’ve known what I 
was doin’—which ye don’t when ye sign a 
note. That’s one sport I don’t participate in.” 

“There ain’t no puttin’ off then,” Silas said 
with finality. 

“Wa-al, what do ye calculate to do?” 


“Sue,” Silas replied briefly. “I ain’t makin’ - 


no secret of it. Sam’s bound to go bust before 
the summer’s over, and I might as well get 
mine while there’s anything to get.” 

“You figger there is something? What? It 
takes a mighty smart lawyer to get money 
where there ain’t any. I’ve seen some, though, 
that’d pay the bill themselves when they 
found a man as hard set as Sam is. Think 
you'll be lucky enough to get one like that ?” 

“There’s a cow that ain’t attached,” said 
Silas stubbornly, “I'll levy on that. If any 
fool lawyer or anybody else wants to pay 
the bill, why, they’re welcome to, that’s all. 
I need the money, and I’m going to get it. I 
don’t care where it comes from.” 

“There, there, Si,” said Oramel soothingly. 
“Don’t get all het up. If you feel that way, 
I shouldn’t wonder if things could be ar- 
ranged. Folks around here think quite a lot 
of you, Si. I do myself.” 

Silas shot a sharp glance at his visitor, but 
the blacksmith’s face was quite guileless. “I 
expect they'll talk,” Silas said bitterly. “Let 
’em, drat ’em! That money’s mine, and I'll 
have it.” 

“You don’t get my meanin’,” said Oramel 
patiently. “People sympathize a lot with a 
man when he’s real hard up. Remember that 
time you had that big field of rye and took 
sick just at harvest, and the whole town 
turned out and put it in the barn for ye? 
They'll be just as glad to help you again when 
they know how hard up ye be.” 

Silas stared and gasped. His mind, which 
was none too nimble, did not quite follow 
the blacksmith’s train of thought. 

“I’m willin’ to help, myself,” Oramel con- 
tinued. “Times are dull, and I haven’t much 
money, but I’ve got some spare time that 
can be turned to good account. Tell ye what 
ye do!” He leaned forward in his chair and 
traced with a stubby finger in one hand as if 
he were studying a map. “First is to convince 
folks that you really need that money. Go 
ahead and sue! If you levy on your own 
brother-in-law and take his last cow that’s 
feedin’ six small children, that ought to sat- 
isfy most folks, I should think! No man 
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would do it without he was mighty hard up! 
Then I’ll come in. I'll take a paper, and I'll 
start it with a dollar. I’ll begin here at the 
East Hillsboro town limits, and I’ll circulate 
the paper myself clear to Sol Hawley’s on top 
of West Hillsboro mountain if need be. I'll 
tell everybody just the circumstances—how 
Sam owes you thirty-six dollars and can’t 
pay, and you’ve got to have it. If anybody 
balks, I’ll just remind ’em of that bee. They’ve 
helped you out once, and I guess they will 
again, if the matter’s put right to ’em.” 

The face of: Silas was now a blazing red, 
and his mouth was a tight-drawn slit; he was 
blinding mad. He could almost hear the con- 
vulsions of mirth that would follow the self- 
appointed solicitor; and he could imagine the 
delight that he himself would cause in pub- 
lic for months and months afterwards. For 
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Chapter Three 
Robert meets the police 


“Great Scott!” he exclaimed. “A worn- 

out Hycomobile with the back curtain 
torn across! That’s the old car I spent a good 
hour hauling out of the mud last night!” 

“You!” cried Lewis. 

“Yes. It was mired down by the spring; J 
yanked it out and started it toward Danport.” 

“One time the boy hero slipped up,” said 
George, sneering. 

“Let’s get at this story, Robert,” said Uncle 
Joe, laying down his paper. “How did your 
man get mired?” 

“Trying to turn round, he said; he’d sunk 
his four wheels up to the hubs.” 

“And he went on toward Danport ?” 

“Vee or.” 

“That’s peculiar ; the road from Mrs. Jones’s 
strikes the main road south of us, and the 
spring is north of us. He must have been 
going toward Danport when he tried to turn 
round.” 

“That’s so,” acknowledged Bob. “He had 
probably meant to go toward New York and 
had taken the wrong road and then tried to 
turn. He let me start him toward Danport 
to throw me off the scent.” 

“You'll have to tell the sheriff what you 
know, Robert,” said Uncle Joe. 

“The state police are in on this,” said 
Lewis. “I saw one in Danport this afternoon.” 

“Then for wisdom’s sake don’t mention the 
fact to anyone!” exclaimed Uncle Joe. “They 
were here a month ago after that gang of 
chicken thieves, and what did the newspapers 
do but publish the news, which of course put 
the thieves on their guard. The state police 
are a fine body of men, but they do fight 
against odds. This time we’ll help all we can 
by keeping quiet about them.” 

“I’m not going to open my mouth,” de- 
clared Bob. 

“T won’t tell a soul about Bob or the 
police,” added Lewis. 

“See that you do the same, George,” Uncle 
Joe commanded and turned back to Bob. 
“Did you see this man plain enough so that 
you’d know him again if you saw him, 
Robert ?” 

“T didn’t see his face at all; he wore a 
visored cap pulled down and an overcoat 
collar that was pulled up until they almost 
met, and he kept in the shadows all the time. 
He spoke very little too. He was a big power- 
ful man—I shouldn’t care to grapple with 
him—and had three fingers missing on his 
right hand.” 

“Geewhilikens!” cried Lewis. “That’s a 
mark sure enough. What time did you pry 
the bus out, Bob?” 

“About eight o’clock; I’m not quite sure.” 

“Then I'll bet it was after he’d robbed Mrs. 
Jones’s house.” 

“Of course it was!” exclaimed Bob. “The 
car was loaded like a freight train. I even had 
one package in my hand—a piece of bronze 
probably. He told me it was flatirons and 
that he was moving all his household goods. 
Oh, it makes me sore to think how easy I 
was!” 

“Your evidence will help,” said Uncle Joe. 
“You go over to Danport in the morning and 
see the police.” 

“One more thing to do in a week that’s 
running over the edge already,” lamented Bob. 

“What’s the big job?” asked Lewis. 


B“ clutched his hair with both hands. 


THE 
RESPONSIBLE 
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Oramel had a county-wide reputation as a 
story-teller, and Silas could see plainly enough 
that this occasion would lend itself most ad- 
mirably to his peculiar talent. 

“Of course,” Oramel was saying, “some 
folks may be a leetle skeptical. We'll fix that ! 
You give me a sworn statement of your 
assets and financial condition, and I'll have 
Sam do the same. That'll settle ’em. To be 
sure, folks that have thought you was well- 
to-do will maybe wonder some what you’ve 
done with your money. But there’s been so 
much wildcat speculating goin’ on lately 
that they’ll no doubt make up plenty of ex- 
planation for it.” 

That was the last straw. In Silas Petty’s 
frugal, narrowly honest mind speculating 
was a cardinal sin. If gossip about “wild- 
catting” should follow in the wake of the 
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“Not much good about 
it — counterfeit” 


“That’s what I’ve been two nights trying to 
get over to tell you. Uncle Joe says we can 
use the old barn for a parking place next 
week. Want to come in on it?” 

“T should think I did. That’s some idea, 
Bob.” 

“It’s a big idea,” agreed Bob. “We're going 
to have a gasoline station and a telephone and 
a small repair shop. If we charge fifty cents 
a car for a morning or an afternoon and a 
dollar for all day, we ought fairly to rake in 
money.” 

“Do you suppose people will pay as much 
as that?” 

“Of course they will. We’re close to the 
back entrance of the fairgrounds and have 
every convenience ; and everyone will be sure 
his car is safe no matter how long he stays 
away.” 

“Mighty Robert, the One and Only Re- 
sponsible,” muttered George. 


“Speak up louder, darling. Let’s hear your. 


little piece,” said Lewis. 

“That’s all right,” said Bob. “I do mean to 
be responsible. I’ll be on the job every minute 
from opening to closing; you can help me in 
the afternoons, Lew.” 

“Why not give George an interest in the 
firm?” asked Aunt Lida suddenly. 

Bob and Lewis looked at each other dubi- 
ously, and Uncle Joe laughed. Then Bob 
squirmed a little and tried to evade Aunt 
Lida’s glance. At last he said with an em- 
barrassed laugh, “All right, Aunt Lida.” Then 
he turned to George. “Want to help, kid?” 

“T don’t want to work like a horse all 
fair week,” replied George ungraciously. “I’d 
rather go to the fair.” 

“That suits me,” declared Bob. 

“Don’t make up your mind too quick, 
George,” Aunt Lida advised him. “You think 
a little more about it. You’d better 
work with the other boys.” 

“°Tisn’t much of a fair anyhow, 
you know, Georgie Porgie,” said 
Lewis. “It isn’t like the fairs you’ve 
been used to, with pumpkins three 
yards through and oxen that can 
pull a house off its foundation.” 










canvass of Oramel Jones! Silas got unsteadily 
to his feet and pointed a shaking finger at 
the blacksmith. “Be—be you aimin’ to make 
a fool of me, Oramel Jones?” he shouted. 
“Tt’s Sam Jenkins that owes that money—to 
me—to me! You talk as if I owed it to 
somebody !” 

“To be sure; to be sure,” said the older 
man placatingly. “You don’t understand. 
I’m just tellin’ ye how I’d help ye out by 
gettin’ it. You said you didn’t care where it 
came from. Nobody can’t make a fool of ye 
but yourself. Of course, if you could see 
your way to wait till November for your 
money —” 

Silas gasped and yielded. 

“Well, if Sam’s so all-fired hard up,” he 
consented, trying his utmost to maintain a 
condescending air, “I’ll let it go till then.” 


“Shut up!” cried George. “I’m not going 
into your old firm. I know when I’m not 
wanted.” 

“Don’t you want him, Robert?” asked 
Aunt Lida. 

Again Bob squirmed, but after a moment 
he turned to his cousin. “Sure we want you, 
kid. Come on in. If you don’t care to put in 
all your time, we'll give you a chance at part 
time. Is that straight, Lew ?” 

“What you say goes,” Lewis replied. “Is 
everything ready ?” 

“There’s one thing you can do, Lew,” said 
Bob, “number cards in duplicate from one to 
one hundred; then we’ll give one card to the 
car owner and stick the duplicate on his car 
so there can’t be any mistakes. We’re respon- 
sible for the cars while they’re in our care.” 

“We'll keep an eye on them all right,” said 
Lewis. “Gee, we'll add millions to our truck 
fund!” 

“Delivery car,” corrected Bob. “We don’t 
aim so high as a truck until we’ve tried out 
the business in a smaller way. We can’t give 
all our time to expressing until you get out of 
school and Uncle Joe can find a man to take 
my place.” 

“T’m going to raise George to be a farmer,” 
said Uncle Joe. 

“T don’t want to be a farmer,” protested 
George. “I hate a farm. I’m going to see the 
world.” 

“Well,” drawled Uncle Joe, “you can see all 
of the world you want to when you get to 
the point where you can support yourself. I 
won’t hold Robert to farming, or you either, 
all your life.” 

“IT want something more sporting,” de- 
clared George. “Something with more adven- 
ture in it.” 

“All right; all right,” Uncle Joe agreed. 
“But in the meantime while you’re 
dependent on me you'll learn farm- 
ing. It doesn’t hurt any man to get 
acquainted with what the soil will 
do for him.” . 

“T like farming,” Lewis said. 
“I’m going to stick to it.” 

“To me,” agreed Uncle Joe, “it 
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“Why, that’s mighty good of you!” cried 
Oramel, beaming as he rose. “I’m glad, Silas, 
to hear you say that, and so will Sam be, I 
know. I don’t want you to put yourself out 
too much, though. If I hear any more of your 
startin’ that suit, I’ll start the canvass, sure 
pop!” 

“You won’t hear,” Silas promised him 
grimly and watched with relief as the smith 
climbed into his buckboard. 

“T happened to see Si Petty this after- 
noon,” Oramel remarked later to the waiting 
and expectant Tom Barber, “I venture to say 
that that yarn Joe told you this mornin’ was 
a most awful and exaggerated mistake. There 
ain’t nothin’ unreasonable about Silas. If 
anybody asks you, you can just tell ’em that 
Silas Petty and Sam Jenkins are havin’ no 
trouble at all, a-tall! You hear me!” 
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is the best business in the world; it gives an 
honest return to honest labor; it keeps you 
in touch with nature; and it supplies the 
primitive needs of man. What do you want 
more than that?” 

“T want to drive,” said Bob, laughing. “I’d 
like to drive something every day and come 
home to a farm to sleep. Come on into the 
dining room, Lew, and we'll dope out our 
scheme.” 

Aunt Lida’s glance turned to George, but 
Uncle Joe put out his hand to warn her. 
“Don’t push a good thing too far, Lida.” 

So Bob and Lewis went off to their private 
discussion, and George, to whom life was full 
of prickles because he had never learned to 
grasp it in the right way, was left to work 
out his algebra. He was morose. He knew well 
enough that Bob had asked him to join him, 
not because he wanted him, but because Aunt 
Lida had suggested it. 

When the two boys appeared again George 
was closing his books ready for bed, but he 
lingered to hear what they had to say. 

“We've got it all down slick,’ Bob an- 
nounced. “See the sign Lew has made. He’s 
some artist !” 

Bob held up a neat sign that announced 
plainly that R. Jamison and L. Martin would 
park cars for half a day for half a dollar, and 
that an attendant would be always on the 
ground so that wraps and rugs could be left 
safely in the cars. 

“Very nice,” Uncle Joe said approvingly. 
“Tt’s the beginning of the firm Jamison & 
Martin, Trucking Express. I hope this ven- 
ture is going to help you along a good stretch 
on the main business.” 

“T have a little more than three hundred 
and fifty dollars now,” Bob answered, “and 
Lew has about a hundred. We’re going into 
this scheme on a seventy-five per cent basis. 
I do most of the work and furnish the plant, 
so I get three quarters of the proceeds, and 
Lew gets one quarter.” 

“Where do I come in?” demanded George. 

“Why,” replied Bob, “we thought maybe 
you’d like to boss the spring proposition. You 
can have everything you earn above the cost 
of the cups.” 

“T don’t want a baby job like that,” George 
protested. 

“It needn’t be a baby job if it’s handled 
right. I’ll wager that every man, woman and 
child who has parked a car and is going into 
the fair will buy a drink from you.” 

“T’d rather take care of the cars.” 

“We can’t always have our ‘druthers, 
Georgie Porgie,” Lewis answered. “Now don’t 
cry, for this firm has voted that one or the 
other of its members is going to stick to those 
cars closer than a cousin. And that’s a lock- 
out proposition, you see.” 

“That’s all right too,” said Uncle Joe. 

“T think so, Uncle Joe,” said Bob. “You see, 
Lew and I are the firm, and we’re respon- 
sible.” 

“T wish you’d get another word,” cried 
George hotly. “That word ‘responsible’ works 
overtime.” 

“Get a little closer acquainted with it, and 
maybe you'll like it better.” Uncle Joe’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“I’m going to help you fit up that spring, 
George,” declared Aunt Lida suddenly. “We'll 
make a fine thing of it.” 

“Oh, all right,” George said ungraciously 
and went off to his room. 

Bob was the first one awake the next 
morning. He could not wait for Aunt Lida to 
call him these days; he needed every hour for 
the work he had to do. He boiled his own 
coffee and eggs and made his own toast ; then, 
setting things ready for his aunt, he went out 
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to the old barn, paced it and planned to 
knock out new doorways and to fill in run- 
ways to the sills. When he had done that 
work he was ready to hurry into town to 
report what he knew about the escape of Mrs. 
Lemuel Jones’s burglar. The state policeman 
who was in charge of the special work was 
a stalwart, keen-eyed, frank-mannered young 
fellow, and he listened to Bob’s story with 
interest. 

“We won’t arrest you as accessory after 
the fact,” he said grinning pleasantly as Bob 
ended, “but we shall probably need you as a 
witness if we get the man; so we'll keep in 
touch with you. My name is Manning. I’m 
hotfoot after this fellow, for the robbery is 
only one of a string of robberies by a gang 
that steals a motor car and then breaks into 
a promising house and carries off the stuff. 
Can you identify the man?” 

“His right hand has only a thumb and little 
finger on it.” 

“That clinches it!” cried Manning. “I had 
a notion that Gentleman Jordan was in on 
this. How did you see his hand?” 

“It was only by chance. The car swerved, 
and his right hand came up before he thought. 
It’s the only thing I’d know him by.” 

“Big chap? Tall and strong ?” 

“Very. I wondered why a big man like him 
should be so poor a driver—till I saw his 
hand.” 

“T imagine he doesn’t do much driving him- 
self; his confederate must have deserted him. 
Did he talk much?” 

“Scarcely at all. I did the talking. The only 
time he showed any interest was when I told 
him about my parking scheme.” 

Manning wanted to know about the scheme, 
and Bob told him. “If that was your Gentle- 
man Jordan,” he ended, “he gave me five dol- 
lars for pulling him out.” 

“Have you the money with you?” 

Bob pulled the bill from his pocket, and 
Mr. Manning examined it closely. “So we’ve 
got that on them too, have we? I'll keep this 
bill with your permission. You’re certain it is 
the one Jordan gave you?” 

“Swear to it,” replied Bob, laughing. “I 
don’t carry so many’ five-dollar bills in my 
clothes that I mix them up. Do I lose this one 
for good?” 

“Not much good about it—counterfeit.” 

“Great Scott! I thought he came across 
pretty well. I'll be getting along then. I’m 
Robert Jamison, and I live with my uncle, 
Joseph Merwin, out near the fairgrounds. P’ll 
be on hand if you want me.” 

“T hope we’re going to want you pretty 
soon. Meanwhile keep your mouth shut. The 
fewer who know what’s doing, the easier to 
make a catch.” 

“You can trust me to keep still,” Bob an- 
swered, 

“T know I can. So long.” 

“Five dollars less to spend than I thought I 
had,” Bob said to himself as he drove home. 
“T call that pretty mean, to pay for a kind- 
ness with bad money. It shows a mighty low 
character. I’d like to get my hands on him 
again.” 

Bob did not get his hands on the burglar, 
but he put both of them to the handle of a 
spade and before luncheon had accomplished 
much toward preparing for the gasoline tank. 
After luncheon he went at the work again 
and stopped only because the lineman wanted 
to talk to him about stringing telephone 
wires. At the end of the day everything was 
in such good order that he came to supper 
much elated. “It’s all going on ball bearings,” 
he announced as he seated his aunt and went 
to his own place. “Everyone is falling over 
one another to get things done, and we'll be 
spick-and-span by Saturday night. It’s going 
to be a great go, I can tell you.” 

“Tf it isn’t, it won’t be your fault,” an- 
swered Uncle Joe. “I do like to see a boy 
work for what he wants. I don’t know where 
Lewis comes in on this really.” 

“He'll work his share. No one gave him 
a two weeks’ vacation, you see; but he’ll do 
his part. You can depend on Lew.” 

“I’m wondering if you can,” Uncle Joe 
said. “After promising last night not to tell 
about your share in the burglary, he poured 
the whole story out to young Tompkins. 
Tompkins told it to me this afternoon—about 
you and the mired car and the three fingers 
and the state police. I’m afraid Lewis talks 
too easy.” 

“Oh, now, Joseph,” remonstrated Aunt 
Lida, “it’s true that Lewis’s tongue is set in 
the middle, but he’s a good boy, and if he 
promised not to tell he wouldn’t. I can an- 
swer for that.” 

“Who else could have done it?” asked 
Uncle Joe, and then his eyes fell upon George, 
whose head was bent low over his plate. 
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“Look up at me, George,” he said. “Did you 
tell Frank Tompkins about Bob?” 

“Maybe I did,” George replied. “I don’t 
seem to remember exactly.” 

“And about the state police being in Dan- 
port?” 

“Everybody knew that.” 

“Nobody need have known it if somebody 
hadn’t gossiped,” his uncle answered shortly. 

“T’m real sorry you did that, George,” said 
Aunt Lida, “We trusted you, of course.” 


“Seems to me,” mumbled George, “that 
you’re making an awiul lot of fuss over a 
little thing. I never promised I wouldn’t tell.” 

“Didn’t promise!” Bob exclaimed hotly. 
“What if you didn’t? Uncle Joe told you not 
to tell, and you let him take it for granted 
that you wouldn’t. Besides, you sat still just 
now and let him blame Lew for what you 
did.” 

“Lew’s got something coming to him all 
right, I can tell you that,” muttered George. 
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Bob cast him a withering look. The younger 
boy pushed back his chair, and quick tears 
rushed to his eyes. 

“That’s right,” he said brokenly. “Keep on 
till you get everybody against me. I wouldn’t 
go into any of your old partnerships if you 
paid me to.” 

Banging the door,—a thing that he usually 
did when he closed it,—he flung himself in 
an angry temper out of the room. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


PRAIRIE FOLKS OF TODAY 


“By Charles Moreau Harger 


LITTLE prairie city of the Middle West 
A recently celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its settlement. The paved streets 
were alive with visitors, hearty, well dressed 
and happy. The parade, in which a thousand 
school children took part, passed a modern 
city hall, a Carnegie library, a two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar high school, half a dozen fine 
churches, a Y. M. C. A. building and a com- 
munity house; and out beyond the course of 
the parade were long rows of beautiful houses 
with wide lawns. In the evening a shining 
“white way” sprang into being in the busi- 
ness district; electric signs flickered over the 
entrances of stores and in front of motion- 
picture theatres; a thousand or more motor 
cars lined the curbs or throbbed their way 
carefully along in a slow procession. On a 
back street away from danger three teams of 
horses stood hitched to old-fashioned vehi- 
cles, the only reminder to be found of earlier 
times when owning a surrey with rubber tires 
meant that a man was rich. 

All that in five decades from bare prairie! 
And hundreds of other prairie towns like it 
have not yet reached the half-century mark. 
The prairie states themselves are little older; 
Oklahoma dates back only to a frantic rush 
of settlers across its borders in 1889. 

To see the folks of the prairie when they 
are merrymaking is not enough if you would 
really know them. Let us wait until the 
crowds have departed and the bunting and 
the banners on the store fronts and on the 
speakers’ stand in the city park have been 
removed. The downtown streets are busy; 
the business men work longer hours than the 
business men of the East work, and stores 
close on Saturday afternoons only in the 
larger cities. “I wonder what they would do 
to us if we closed our bank one afternoon a 
week,” remarked a prairie banker; “mob us?” 

The men on the street are not especially 
particular about dress. A derby hat is un- 
usual enough to attract attention; the soft 
felt or the cloth hat covers the head of the 
ordinary man. But in the stores are the same 
kind of articles that you see in Pittsfield 
or in Schenectady or in Chambersburg. The 
same phonographs play; there are the same 
breakfast foods and shoes, the same five-cent 


SKYSCRAPERS AND 
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and ten-cent stores—all those things which 
give their characteristic look to business dis- 
tricts the country over. Nor do you see the 
old frame store with the square front except 
in the smaller hamlets, and even in them 
it is rapidly passing. In place of it is the 
modern brick building with wide plate-glass 
show windows. In the larger cities even “sky- 
scrapers” eight and ten stories high break the 
sky line. Far out on the high plains, where 
level acres reach to the horizon in every direc- 
tion, are attractive villages with main streets; 
they are well built and modern in design. 
There the buildings are mostly of one or two 
stories; so much ground space is available 
that it is unnecessary to build into the air. 

Not many stately residences dignify the 
prairie towns, but the pretty bungalow and 
the comfortable dwelling that comes down 
from early days, and that has been modern- 
ized by the addition of veranda and sleeping 
porch, provide homes of obvious comfort. 
The prairie town has no slums, no ragged 
edges with tumble-down shacks and rubbish 
heaps. You drive out to the last house on the 
street, and beyond is a sweep of pasture, 
wheat field or cornland, clean and fresh with 
its glory of fruitfulness. The town appears 
like a toy village set in the midst of an ex- 
panse of green and brown. 

Those things are material. What of the 
people who dwell in towns not yet old enough 
to have ragged borders or dilapidated roofs? 
The growing wealth of the prairie country 





has enabled the men and women to give time 
to other things than earning money. “We had 
good times when we were pioneers,” explained 
a woman who came at the first breaking of 
sod. “We had parties and danced; so of course 
do the young folks today have parties and 
dance—there’s a dance tonight in the lodge 
hall, and my daughter is there. But now we 
are trying to help our fellows too. We have 
four women’s clubs that meet every month. 
We do not spend much time on poetry and 
history; we talk of how best to raise babies, 
how to keep school children well and how to 
give boys and girls wholesome entertainment. 
With the help of the high-school boys and the 
business men we conducted a clean-up day 
that removed something like a thousand loads 
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of rubbish from the town site. We are helping 
girls go to college. Our state federation of 
clubs is trying to get laws that will make 
easier the lives of working girls and women 
and that will protect children. It has been a 
hard struggle, but we are winning.” 

The prairie women are fully abreast of the 
times. Every year hundreds of women grad- 
uates are leaving the colleges of the West and 
for the most part are going back to their 
home towns, where they add their influence 
to the task of bettering society. They build 
the libraries, work for town cleanliness,—ma- 
terial, social and moral,—and when necessity 
arises do not hesitate to use all the political 
power that they can exert. “I was a town 
girl,” explained a farm wife, “and married a 
farmer; many farm girls are marrying town 
men. Both classes have met in college. That 
means we are uniting our influence in the 
country as well as in the towns.” 

The prairie communities have awakened to 
the need of welfare work. For many years 
the need was unknown; now there is scarcely 
a village that has not its organizations to 
improve moral conditions. Red Cross nurses 
are employed by the year; public hospitals 
are springing up; the effort to make the boys 
and girls of the present generation into good 
men and women is continuous. 

Of course the prairie towns are not with- 
out crime. When they were settled there came 
into them many reckless men who had to be 
controlled. The Westerner, perhaps because 
he lives in a country of wide spaces, does 
not like to be restrained. Only within the 
past few years has the problem of bettering 
conditions for the young people been handled 
in a systematic way. In city and village alike 
the problem is ever present, but prairie folks 
are seeking earnestly to solve it. The attempt 
is noteworthy; partly it is the result of in- 
creasing prosperity, for that allows time for 
something besides meeting the payments on 
the mortgage. 

Let us see how prairie folks live. For many 
years the prairie farmer has been the leader. 
He met all the tests. As a settler and a pioneer 
he faced all the trials that come to those who 
open virgin land. He fought hot winds, grass- 
hoppers and droughts; he planted and some- 
times failed to reap; he learned how to adapt 
his labor to soil and climate—and then won. 

Life on the prairie farm requires the same 
amount of effort that life of a similar kind 
requires elsewhere. But the prosperity of the 
farmer has brought new standards to his 
family. To see what that prosperity has done 
drive for a dozen miles along a prairie road; 
on either hand you will see comfortable dwell- 
ings, big barns, hedges, orchards and silos. 
Not every house is modern, but bungalows 
that would do credit to city suburbs are 
creeping in. The inside of the houses would 
astonish the visitor; bathrooms, furnaces, 
phonographs, rugs, pictures—indeed all the 


furnishings that make homes cheery—are rap- 
idly taking their places in the prairie dwell- 
ings. You get the idea that the families “live 
pretty well” and are getting as much of this 
world’s comfort as anyone is. 

Part of the comfort comes from the motor 
car. It is rare to find a farmstead without at 
least one car; many families indeed have two, 
one for the parents and one for the young 
folk. The motor car is not a luxury; it is 
an article of everyday utility. The housewife 
who formerly spent three hours driving fif- 
teen miles to town now makes the trip in 
forty-five minutes, for when the level prairie 
roads are dry the automobile goes at good 
speed. On Saturday afternoons and evenings 
the streets of any prairie town are lined with 
closely parked cars; farmers’ families are 
shopping and visiting. On Sunday afternoons 
the country for fifty miles round is open to 
the farmer’s family; frequently a dozen cars 
from one community go on a tour of twenty 
or thirty miles to call on a former neighbor. 
Riding and visiting give a broader outlook 
upon life. 

Those little trips, however, are only a part 
of the story. The prairie farmer has learned 
that vacations are profitable. When summer 
comes thousands of families crank the faith- 
ful automobile and start out to see the world. 
For tht most part they turn west and seek the 
coolness of the mountains, and they may even 
travel on to the Pacific Coast. Their cars 
are loaded with all the paraphernalia for the 
journey, and they camp by the way. One 
party from eastern Kansas that went to the 
coast was made up of twenty-five families, a 
little caravan of friends. Generally two or 
three families go together, which explains why 
on the high plains the largest building in town 
is the garage! In the mid-Western states there 
is an automobile for every seven persons, and 
more are being purchased yearly. When you 
add to that number the trucks for hauling 
grain to market and the tractors for plough- 
ing and tilling the fields the gasoline age seems 
almost to have arrived on the progressive 
farms. Sometimes the journey leads eastward 
back to the old homes in the Atlantic States 
whence came the fathers and mothers in early 
days. For the young folks it is a revelation 
to drive over the paved highways past the 
century-old homes and under the spreading 
elms and oaks, and to hear rock-bottomed 
streams tinkling is a new delight. It is all so 
different, so like a scene from a storybook, 
and so novel to eyes accustomed to looking 
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over wide stretches of unbroken prairie. But 
whether the tourists go west or east they 
come back with a larger knowledge of their 
country and a finer appreciation of its glories. 
“T never realized how big this land of ours 
is,’ a farm wife said one day. “We had 
thought that the West had all the best folks, 
but we found that all America—at least all 
that we saw in a four-thousand-mile trip— 
has the best of folks everywhere. Wherever 
we went we found kindness, friendliness and 
good cheer. We came back feeling that it is a 
better world than we ever thought it was.” 
Other things than motor cars are entering 
into the life of the prairie farmsteads. Along 
the roadside you see two lines of poles; one 
line supports the wires for the rural tele- 
phone,—virtually every house in town or 
country has its telephone,—the other line car- 
ries electric wires from some far-off power 
plant. From the latter at every farm a branch 
line takes to the home the electric current 
and all its working power. The farmhouse is 
lighted; like their sisters in the cities the 
women-folk have vacuum cleaners, toasters, 
electric washers, percolators and curling irons. 
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Out at the barns there are lights.for the dairy, 
the haymow and the garage; and one great 
beacon shines from the top of the windmill 
tower. That is, the tower used to be that of a 
windmill, but now the turn of a button on 
the back porch sets the pump in motion and 
supplies the water for house and yards. 

When harvest comes there is another use 
for electric power. Persons old enough to have 
served as drivers on horse sweeps that fur- 
nished power for threshing machines will 
appreciate this newest method of the wheat 
belt. Instead of the steam or oil engine that 
succeeded animal power, an electric motor 
runs the big red separator; the turn of a 
switch is all that is necessary to stop or to 
start it. To carry the current to the fields long 
cables connected with the transmission truck 
that holds the motor reach from the main line 
on the public road to the wheat stacks. The 
belt attaches to the power wheel and drives 
the thresher steadily and at a cost far below 
that of oil or steam and with no danger of 
fire, which always used to threaten the thresh- 
ing fields. On farms where electric power is 
available threshing costs less than half its 
former expense, and the farmer’s income is 
increased accordingly. Thousands of farmers 
are now buying small threshing machines for 
their individual use and, since power is easy 
to obtain, are independent of the threshing 
crews, formerly so picturesque a part of the 
harvest. In one part of the prairie more than 
five hundred farms are thus equipped, and 
the practice is extending wherever the streams 
give water power enough to serve a wide ter- 
ritory. Likewise remote little villages that 
depended on kerosene lamps are supplied 
with electric lights and with the other modern 
appliances that add to the comfort and con- 
venience of living. 

Of course those conveniences are not pos- 
sible everywhere in the prairie states, for 
there are no great Niagaras to distribute tens 
of thousands of horse power. But where con- 
ditions are favorable the people are prompt 
to accept the new force that makes farm life 
so much easier. Progressiveness always marks 
the Westerner. At times he may overstrain 
his ability to finance his undertakings, but 
in the end he usually does what he sets out 
to do. 

Not all is work on the Western farms. In 
recent years community clubs have been or- 
ganized; usually the wives and daughters 
are members, and the husbands and brothers 
are invited guests. Twenty or thirty families 
belong to the club, and with the motor car 
it is easy for the members to gather. The 
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sessions usually are not educational; the 
people are content with discussing ways to 
secure happiness and neighborhood good 
will. Embroidery, Red Cross work and sew- 
ing for some one in need make up the after- 
noon programme; in the evening the men 
come, and after a supper such as farm folks 
like to serve there are games and music. 
Meetings of that kind once or twice a month 
knit a community together. Out of the clubs, 
hundreds of which meet regularly in the farm 
country, comes progress. The new school- 
house, the hot lunches for the pupils and the 
rural high school with its motor busses to take 
the children to and from school find much of 
their support in those organizations. 

Then one day sickness comes to a farm 
home; the father is unable to plant his crop 
or to gather the harvest. The neighbors set a 
day; when it comes twenty teams and motor 
trucks are on hand. Willing hands do the 
work while at the house wives and daughters 
prepare a lunch and make the family com- 
fortable. Good neighbors all are these prairie 
folk, and never is the fact so evident as when 
trouble touches a home. 

Here and there on the prairie community 
halls, in which meetings of every kind can be 
held and in which lectures and dramatics 
bring a touch of metropolitan life, are build- 
ing, and will be fitted with stage and simple 
scenery. In almost every town and hamlet a 
Chautauqua is held each summer; for a few 
days the townsfolk, who have long been 
far from the centres of population, can listen 
with interest to men and women of national 
reputation. Out of it all spread a larger 
measure of education and an appreciation of 
culture and of the arts. 

It seems to be most difficult for dwellers 
in the older states to realize that the prairies 
are settled and that an Indian or a cowboy is 
as much a novelty in Kansas or Nebraska as 
he is in Vermont. “It must be such a lone- 
some life,” a good mother in western New 
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York said to me sympathetically as she was 
talking of life on the plains. “Your people 
are so widely scattered.” She had never been 
west of Cincinnati, where she had gone on 
her wedding trip forty years before. She did 
not know that the farms are generally half 
a mile square; that villages are only a dozen 
miles apart and frequently are closer; that 
farm land two hundred miles west of the 
Missouri River is worth from one hundred 
dollars to two hundred and fifty dollars an 
acre; and that there is the same companion- 
ship among the prairie folks as among folks 
of the East. The days of pioneering are over. 
“Settler” is a forgotten word; the prairies 
are mature. 

Facing an audience in Oklahoma or in 
Iowa or in the Dakotas, you see people much 
like those you would see in Ohio or in Con- 
necticut. The Western audience is more de- 
monstrative; winds and sun have tanned the 
cheeks a deeper brown; the features are per- 
haps sharper; but everyone is well dressed and 
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‘““CATAND by to haul down!” The first 
sergeant of the balloon company called 
out his command sharply, for his 

company, scattered in little groups in the 

shade of the barracks, were absorbed in any- 
thing but balloon service. 

Bob Harvey, lying sprawled in the grass 
with the rest of the cadets of the Penton 
College Field Artillery R. O. T. C., started up 
with a jerk. The cadets were receiving instruc- 
tion in observing gunfire from an observation 
balloon, and Bob was the next man on the list 
to go up. 

He had not the least desire to go. As part 
of the summer camp schedule the older cadets 
had for some time gone up in the balloon each 
morning and had learned in detail how to 
observe gunfire and to calculate, first on the 
ground and then on the map, where a partic- 
ular shot fell. Bob had learned to estimate 
with a certain degree of accuracy and speed 
just how many yards the shells fell short of 
the target or just how far they went beyond 
it and had learned to send the proper “sens- 
ings” to the battery commander at the guns a 
mile away. All that had been interesting, for 
Bob liked the service. 

But as he lay with his head propped on his 
hands, watching the great white bag become 
larger and larger as it slowly descended out 
of the blue July sky, he felt a little tremor in 
his legs and a shiver down his back. He was 
scared, scared as he always was at any new or 
unusual thing. Of course he had been up be- 
fore; nevertheless, he was afraid. He rolled 
over on his back and bit his lips. Why couldn’t 
he be like the other fellows? Like Jim Orcutt 
for example, who was the best man at “mon- 
key drill” in the unit and who could stand 
astride three galloping horses as easily as the 
ordinary man could ride in a saddle. Why did 
he always fail in stunts like that ? 

“Here’s your harness, sir.” 

One of the privates was holding the can- 
vas-and-metal rigging that every man puts on 
when he ascends in a captive balloon. Slipping 
into his two leg straps and shoving his arms 
through the shoulder straps, Bob looked curi- 
ously at the heavy, triangular-shaped iron 
that was fitted to the breast strap and that a 
few minutes later would be fastened to the 
hook on one of the parachutes along the sides 
of the balloon. He wondered whether he 
should be afraid to jump in case of accident. 

As the balloon neared the ground the men 
seized the trailing ropes and brought the great 
bag to rest. A tall, well-built officer climbed 
out of the basket, and the student observer 
followed him. Apparently the officer was irri- 
tated, for he walked quickly to the truck 
upon which the winch that lowered and 
raised the balloon was mounted. For a few 
minutes he talked over the field telephone. 
“Keep awake, man,” Bob later overheard him 
say to the soldier at the winch, “or I’ll have 
to prefer charges.” 

Then the officer walked toward Bob. “I’m 
sorry, Harvey, but I can’t give you any in- 
struction this morning. The balloon telephone 
is out of order, and the operator can’t find 
what’s wrong; so I am going over to the sig- 
nal corps headquarters to see if I can’t bor- 
row an electrician. I just telephoned ‘C’ bat- 
tery over at Firing Point No. 4 not to expect 
any more sensings from us. But I want you 
to go up for fifteen minutes and sense just as 
you would if they were depending on you. 





appreciative of the entertainment or the lec- 
ture. Altogether it is an American gathering. 

The buffalo and the cattle trail are gone 
from the prairies; the sod house exists only 
in the remoter regions near the mountain 
foothills, where it is rare; the motor car is 
everywhere, and paved roads are building; 
churches and schools are abundant. Lacking 
are lakes and mountains; to reach them re- 
quires a long journey. So the prairie folk 
make there own amusements out of county 
fairs, picnics and celebrations. Prosperity 
fluctuates; sometimes the foodstuffs, which 
are the basis of the prairie dwellers’ income, 
sell well; sometimes grain by the thousands 
of bushels is heaped on the ground, awaiting 
a market. But all the time the assets are 
increasing, the bank deposits growing, the 
savings accumulating. No more are mortgage 
foreclosures the main business of the courts; 
the West is becoming financially independent. 
Along with that independence is the ability 
to have whatever the East possesses in home 


Bob never 
could remember 
the first part 
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There is no use in going up more than three 
hundred feet; I want the rest to follow you 


_in turn until I get back. You understand the 


signals, don’t you?” 

Bob nodded. The class had been told the 
day before how to use the signal flags that 
are hung out on the sides of the basket if the 
telephone line that runs through the cable 
fails to work. 

The cfficer came a little closer to him. “By 
the way, Harvey, I wish you would tell me if 
you have any trouble with the man on the 
winch. The sun or something seems to make 
him sleepy or absent-minded. After the tele- 
phone broke I hung out the signal flag for a 
whole ten minutes before he saw it. I want to 
check up on him.” 

Bob walked to the basket and stepped in- 
side. One of the sergeants came over and, 
carefully adjusting the ropes of the parachute, 
fastened the iron triangle over the hook. 

“You have your knife, sir?” 

Bob felt in the loop where was kept the 
sharp, curved steel knife that the observer 
uses in landing to cut away the ropes of the 
parachute and so prevent the wind-filled silk 
from dragging him helpless over the ground. 
The knife was in place, and he nodded. 

“Well, it won’t do you much good any- 
how,” the sergeant said confidentially. “The 
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comforts and in social amenities. Were it not 
for the magnificent distances and the com- 
parative newness of the possessions of the 
prairie it would be hard to distinguish the 
life there from the life within the territory of 
what used to be the Thirteen Colonies. 

At the beginning the prairie country was 
a rolling carpet of green rising steadily from 
the Mississippi River to the foothills of the 
Rockies; on the eastern side of it were tufts 
of trees along shallow streams; on the high 
plains were wide reaches of unbroken sod. To 
it have been brought lumber from far forests, 
steel, iron, furniture, implements, store stocks, 
motor cars and all the things that go to make 
modern living. Cities, towns and villages have 
been built, and farmsteads have become com- 
fortable homes. 

The prairie is no longer isolated; it is a 
part of the abounding life of the nation, and 
it is filled to the brim ‘with the knowledge, 
the confidence and the interest in great affairs 
that make a vigorous and intelligent people. 


By W. Sumner 
Holbrook, Jr. 


top tells me you’re going up only three hun- 
dred feet. That’s hardly high enough for one 
of those parachutes really to fill out.” 

“Ready, sir?” 

It was the first sergeant this time. Again 
Bob nodded. His throat was so dry that he 
would not trust himself to speak. 

“Ready, forward ?” 

“Ves, ” 


“Ready, aft?” 

“Ves,” 

“Ease off!” 

The four men who were holding the basket 
left it hastily. The others, who were on the 
ropes, paid them out. The balloon stirred un- 
easily as if anxious to be off. 

“Stand clear!” : 

The winch on the truck began to rattle as 
the cable that held the balloon ran out swiftly. 
The craft was ascending now; as Bob leaned 
against the stay ropes he could see the faces 
of his friends dropping away from him. He 
looked down at the truck. Just visible some 
distance above the ground was the cable, the 
only thing that held him to the ground and 
safety. As Bob well knew, it was smaller than 
his little finger, and, moreover, hollow—made 
so that it might contain the now useless tele- 
phone wire. And that cable was all that he 
could depend on! He shivered. 

As always, however, the beauty of the scene 
at once impressed him, and he put away his 
fear. The balloon had ceased to rise, and the 
Kentucky landscape was spread out before 
him. A short distance away from the build- 
ings that marked the area of the balloon com- 
pany he could distinguish a line of objects 
surrounded with dots that moved rapidly but 
methodically. One of the batteries was firing. 
Off to the right were other batteries, and at 
some distance to the left he could see Firing 
Point No. 4, where the rest of the Penton 
cadets were firing. 

The range was a succession of valleys and 
cross valleys. One battery fired down each of 
the main alleys, and, although the targets for 
each battery were within the boundaries of 
the valley, the intervening hills might hide 
them from the guns. Indeed, the successive 
ridges, all of which were wooded, were con- 
fusing to the man on the ground, so that at 
times it was almost impossible for him to tell 
on which ridge a certain target was situated. 
The government had taken the strip of 
country during the war; it was a good range, 
for the deserted farmhouses and barns that 
dotted it made excellent targets. 

As Bob picked up the map and stood ready 
with a pin to prick on it the places where the 
shells should fall he noticed that “C” battery 
had just fired at an old farmhouse. Through 
his field glass he could distinguish smoke ris- 
ing in front of the house; the battery had 
fired a good “short” salvo. Evidently they 
were in a hurry to hit the target, for the next 
salvo, an “over,” was four hundred yards be- 
yond the first; together the two salvos had 
made a wide “bracket.” As he was estimating 
the number of yards by which the second 
salvo missed the farmhouse he noticed a yel- 
low line on the map just a little to the north 
of the target near where the shells had landed. 
“Well,” he said to himself, “that old house 
that they’re firing at is almost on the Dixic 
Highway and just on the edge of the reserva- 
tion. It surely is lucky that they’ve made 
their bracket and can shorten the range.” 
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He observed the white puffs of smoke as 
they appeared on the horizon, and carefully 
noted on his map the position of each and es- 
timated the distance of it from the target. 

All at once he thought where he was. Over- 
head the great white bag was flapping quietly 
like the sails of a becalmed boat. Round 
him was the clear, fresh air of a Kentucky 
summer morning; it made him feel as if he 
were floating unsupported rather than stand- 
ing in the basket of a balloon. Suspended as 
he was above the camp, he felt as if he had 
no connection with his fellow students and 
the soldiers whom he could see lying in scat- 
tered groups in the shade. His alone was the 
responsibility. If he were directing those 
shots instead of merely watching them, could 
he manage to do it properly? If there should 
= an emergency, would he be afraid as al- 

YS — 

“aettel the bottom of the basket seemed 
to fall away. Dropping his pencil, Bob 
clutched wildly for one of the stays. Then 
with a little flap of the gas bag the balloon 
righted itself. A morning breeze had only 
rolled it slightly. But he had been afraid. 
What would he do in a real emergency ? 

“C” battery was firing again. Bob picked 
up his glass and gazed toward Firing Point 
No. 4. Beyond it over the green ridges he 
could see the four puffs of smoke. What was 
the battery firing at? Why, it couldn’t be— 
yes, it was! The four shells had burst just be- 
hind a red barn on a hill on the far side of the 
Dixie Highway! “C” battery was firing at a 
target beyond the reservation; the shrapnel 
was being hurled over the Dixie Highway, 
the main-traveled road in that part of the 
country! The first salvo had been an “over,” 
and now they would try for a “short.” The 
shells would land almost on the highway! 

Evidently the officer in charge, who of 
course could not see the highway, since it was 
in a valley, had mistaken the barn for another 
target within the reservation. What if some 
one should come along the road? Where was 
the Military Police? 

Bob turned his glass excitedly along the 
road toward the point where it first appeared 
on the horizon, three miles away from the 
barn. From the horseback rides that he had 
taken he knew that the road was sandy in 
that direction and that, if anyone was coming, 
there would be a cloud of dust. He breathed 
a sigh of relief; there was no dust. He had 
started to lower his glass when a slight streak 
of brown caught his eye. Yes, there was a 
small cloud of dust rising now; apparently it 
was from an automobile, an automobile that 
was going slowly because of the chuck holes in 
the road. But it was running directly and un- 
suspectingly into the shell fire ahead! The 
automobile would never stop for the shoot- 
ing; the Kentuckians were too much ac- 
customed to having gunfire near by to pay 
any attention to it. 

For a moment Bob’s head seemed to swim. 
He must get down to the ground and tele- 
phone “C” battery to stop the firing. Hanging 
out his signal that he wished to come down, 
he leaned far over the side of the basket and 
waited with quick breath to feel the first 
slight jerk on the cable. But the cable did not 
jerk. The two men on the truck were curled 
up comfortably and were probably dozing. 
The rest evidently were interested in other 
things. He shouted in a desperate attempt to 
catch their attention, but no one stirred. The 
last thing that the men on the ground were 
thinking of was the balloon and its solitary 
occupant. He picked up his glass. The near- 
est shells of the “short” salvo were bursting 
just beyond the highway—and the cloud of 
dust from the automobile was perceptibly 
closer to the barn. What could he do? Could 
he sit there and know that bits of shrapnel 
were hurtling down on an unsuspecting car- 
load of people? The thought was horrible! 

Did he dare to risk jumping with the para- 
chute? He looked down at it in its case at the 
side of the basket and then drew back hastily. 
That was too much to ask of him. No one 
would expect a man who was afraid of 
“monkey drill” to do a thing like that. And 
no one would ever know that he had seen 
where the shells were landing! He could say 
that he had not watched well. Or he could say 
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that he had “sensed” the fire not of “C” bat- 
tery but of “D.” The instructor had not told 
him which battery to “sense.” There was no 
reason at all why he should not shift from 
one battery to another. No, none at all! He 
looked off at the barn. A smother of brown 
dirt had partly obscured it. “A graze short,” 
he said aloud. If they were firing at “short” 
as close as that they must be peppering the 
road with shrapnel. 

He could picture the car coming on all un- 
suspecting. He could see the driver’s look of 
fear as he realized his danger too late. He 
could see the passengers riding into the iron- 
swept stretch of ground and then could see 
the smashed car. He could not bear to think 
of it, and yet he could not help thinking of it. 
His legs were trembling again, but he was not 
sure whether they were trembling because of 
what he was going to do or because of what 
he might not do. 

For he had made up his mind. One life, per- 
haps five lives were in danger out there, and 
it was for him to save them if he could. If he 
could only alight safe and get word to “C” 
battery! But three hundred feet? He re- 
membered what the sergeant had said about 
parachutes not opening in so short a fall. By 
means of the stay ropes he began to pull him- 
self up the side of the basket. As he reached 
the edge the great bag rolled, and his legs 
shook with increased force. But he gritted his 
teeth, adjusted the ropes of the parachute, 
straightened one that was tangled; then he 
jumped. 

Bob never could remember the first part of 
that jump. There seemed to be a queer sort 
of rushing noise, but everything was black. 
Presently he recovered himself. The silk 
folds of the parachute had opened enough 
somewhat to stay his fall, and he-realized that 
his shoulder and ribs were paining him in- 
tensely. Mechanically he eased the weight on 
the shoulder straps by grabbing them with 
both hands and found that he could breathe 
easier. He looked round. On the ground 
directly below—it was still perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty feet away—none of the cadets 
had yet noticed him. He felt a sudden lone- 
liness. All by himself he was fighting for his 
own life and for the lives of others. There 
were not even any spectators. 

Though he was still dropping fast, the para- 
chute had considerably slowed the speed of 
his falling. Would he get down in time to 
stop the automobile? Would he land so hard 
hat, even though he were not killed, he would 
be too dazed to give his message? He gritted 
his teeth again. Anyway, he must stop those 

ns! 

And then with a thud he landed. He felt a 
sharp stab in his ankle and went down in a 
heap; a moment later the wind was dragging 
him along half off and half on the ground. He 
grabbed his knife and cut the cords that held 
him to the parachute. As the last strands 
parted the silk folds blew along the grass of 
the field, turning over and over like tumble- 
weed on a prairie. 

But Bob did not stop to watch the para- 
chute. He had landed fully an eighth of a 
mile from the truck on which was the field 
telephone. He must get there as soon as pos- 
sible. He started to run, but the pain in his leg 
made him feel faint. Yet he had no time to 
stop for an injured ankle, and he hurried as 
best he could over the fields to the road that 
led to the barracks and the balloon-company 
area. As he turned into the road and saw the 
truck ahead of him he felt that he could stand 
up no longer. The pain in his ankle was shoot- 
ing up his leg and somehow, curiously, into 
his head. He shouted and then sank in the 
grass at the side of the road. 

“What’s the matter, Harvey ? How did you 
get here?” 

One of the cadets was leaning over him, and 
in a misty way Bob could see others running 
down the road. “Telephone ‘C’ battery that 
they’re firing on the Dixie Highway. There’s 
an automobile coming! They must stop!” 
And Bob sank back into the grass. 

A little while later he awoke in the bar- 
racks. Some one was bandaging his ankle. 
Looking up he saw a tall, well-built officer 
standing near him; it was the balloon instruc- 
tor. “Feeling better, Harvey ?” he asked. “That 
was a great piece of work, my boy. The 
M. P.’s have just telephoned that the car got 
through all right, but you stopped the battery 
just in time. You are going to be publicly 
cited at regimental retreat tonight.” 

Bob lay back and smiled. No doubt the 


lieutenant thought that he was smiling at the’ 


thought of being cited, but Bob was thinking 
that he had at last learned one thing that a 
soldier in the air or on the ground must learn. 
He had learned to do a thing even though he 
was afraid of doing it! He could look Jim 
Orcutt in the face at last. 
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A sturdy sport shoe of 
the toughest canvas— 
athletic-trim and ankle 
patch. One of the most 
popular models in all 
the Keds line. 








They are not 
Keds unless the name 
Keds is on the shoe 


Shoes that give you the spring 
of a wild animal 


O you realize that all the hunt- 

ing animals—all who rule the 
forest—have paws and not hoofs? 
Tough, rubbery paws, that enable 
them to creep and spring upon 
their prey. 

Keds are more like paws than 
any other shoes you can find, and 
more nearly give you the spring of 
wild animals. 

Rubber has been compounded 
and perfected to give to Keds soles 
that are springy, light and long 
wearing ; the canvas has been woven 
tough and fine, but light and cool. 
The reinforcements give added 
strength and support. 

There are no shoes like Keds for 
every kind of game and sport and 
for grinding everyday wear. They 





allow your foot muscles to grow 
strong and develop—the best prep- 
aration for athletics. 


Why you want real Keds 
There are many kinds of Keds— 
high Keds, low Keds, brown and 
white Keds. Some with suction 
soles—others with smooth or cor- 
rugated soles. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry the kind you want, he will 
get them for you. 

But remember, Keds are made 
only by the United States Rubber 
Company. If the name Keds isn’t 
on the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 

Booklet, “Useful Hints on Tennis,” 


sent free if you write to Dept. E-8, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. 3. Pat. Off. 


Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
* Rubber Company. The name 
Keds is on every pair. It is your 
guarantee of quality and value. 

















WILSON 


Athletic Equipment 


For your track meets or ball teams, for 
your indoor sports and your gymnasiums 
—you can get Wilson equipment which 
exactly meets the requirements. Designed 
by experienced sportsmen, built in Wilson 
factories, guaranteed by the Wilson name 
—this equipment means service and accu- 
racy which will help your game. 


Get this new book of 
** Inside’’ Baseball 


over 200 pages, 40 illustrations and 17 
chapters of real inside stuff which will help 
the player, the coach, the manager, the 
fan. Recommended by the most famous 
“‘big leaguers’’—written by a man who 
knows the game. Your 


money back if you don’t feel | ssamag 
it’s worth twice the price. 

At your dealer’s or use the a 
coupon. ee 
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THOS. E. WILSON & CO. 1 
709 N. Sangamon St., Chicago 


Enclosed is $1 for the Science of Baseball. It is under- 
stood that if I am not entirely satisfied I can return the 
book within five days and get my money back. 
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City... - 
Send ale ‘S. 00. 








Vacation Reading 
‘(SEE 





The following Books 
will be supplied at spe- 
cial prices for a limited 
time. They are cloth 
bound and illustrated. 
Considering present val- 
ues, the Booksare decid- 
ed bargains, and offer 
an opportunity to secure 
the best stories by writ- 
ers of reputation at a 
large saving. They will 
be sent by parcel post at 








the prices stated. 
Boguler Our 
Price Price 
avErisEe - « $1.90 .75 
y Booth Tarkington 
PIECES 0 or EIGHT - 1.90 .75 
By hard Le Gallienne 


sesemane. O’HALLORAN « 1.90 .75 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 
FRECKLES . - 1.90 .75 
By Gene ‘Stratton - Porter 
A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT . . 1.50 .65 
By Homer Greene 
THE RE- cam es08 OF 
BRIAN KENT . 1.75 .75 
By Harold Bell Wright 
VAngUARSS OF THE PLAINS 1.90 .75 
y Margaret Hill McCarter 
ooen CHEER BOOK 1.50 .75 
By Blanche E. Herbert 
THE BOY HUNTERS . 60 .30 
By Mayne Reid 
HUNTING TRIPS ON 
THE PRAIRIE 50 .30 
By Theodore Roosevelt 
SONG OF THE CARDINAL 1.00 .50 
By Gene Stratton - Porter 
Vv. VS EYES 1.25 .50 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 
DESERT HOME 60 .30 


By Mayne Reid 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 














Successful Treatment 
of Hay-Fever 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing the new 
and successful method of relieving and curing Asthma 
and Hay-Fever has been so great that a new edition 
of one hundred thousand has just been put to press. 
Dr. Hayes is distributing the book free to all sufferers 
and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp with 
name and address at once to P. Harold Hayes, M.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-222. Reports from 
cases treated the past few years show that the disease 
does not return. 









Every Youngster Needs 
and Wants This 


, SCHOOL BAG, 50c 


Strong and durable, holds 4 books. 
These are army hand grenade bags, 
extra strong, with heavy canvas ad- 
justable shoulder straps. All new. 
Start your kiddies’ school year with one of them. 
W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 74 
1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Auk your |, STOVINK 2245 
Mfrs., Johnson’ 


's Laboratory, Inc., Weseesen i Mass. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


ENDURANCE is the child of determination 
and the parent of success. 


Come not late when the Roast is Done. 
Why should Seven wait for One? 


SYMPATHY STEPS into the shadow to lead 
the sorrower into the sunshine. 


A WESTERN CITY stencils the house num- 
bers on the curbing, a plan that especially at 
night saves many steps for persons in auto- 
mobiles who are looking for a particular 
number. 


THE PURCHASING POWER of farm prod- 
ucts for June, expressed in terms of com- 
modities that farmers buy, was seventy-two 
per cent of what it was in 1913—a decrease 
of four points since March. 


IN NEW JERSEY some four hundred wom- 
en of one political party are taking a summer 
course in the “principles of political oratory.” 
They are preparing for the autumn campaign, 
in which many if not all of them expect to 
make speeches, and in which some of them 
probably hope to have the last word. 


ALTHOUGH THE STATEMENT comes 
from London that English mines could sup- 
ply the United States with two million tons 
of coal a month, the figures are not so im- 
pressive as they sound, for the New England 
States alone use more coal than that. The 
most that England can do is help us a 
little. 


HERETOFORE STORES IN JAPAN have 
kept open seven days a week the year round, 
so that the employees have had only a few 
days off at New Year’s and during the Feast 
of the Dead in summer. A department store 
in Osaka has now adopted the plan of a 
weekly day of rest and has set an example 
that other stores are likely to follow. 


THE BUDDHIST RELIGION forbids those 
who believe in it to take life. Members of the 
Mount Everest expedition found the animals 
and birds of Tibet so tame that they gathered 
about the party, especially near the villages, 
and the naturalists of the expedition could 
not make large collections without seriously 
offending the native people, all of whom are 
Buddhists. 


WHAT THE AUDUBON SOCIETIES have 
accomplished in protecting wild bird life in 
America an international committee just 
formed in London hopes to do for the world 
at large. It will spread propaganda and make 
a sustained effort to get adequate legislation 
in every country where none now exists. In 
southern Europe the peasants every year kill 
great numbers of song birds for food. 


A NEW YORK MAN who made a planting 
of white pine thirty-six years ago has been 
offered five hundred dollars an acre for the 
timber on the stump. It is a good price, but 
not at all unusual. An acre of white pine 
under favorable conditions will on the aver- 
age make a growth of one thousand feet a 
year, which is as profitable as are the crops 
of much good farm land under cultivation. 


MANY JAPANESE MERCHANTS became 
rich during the war and built themselves fine 
houses, but when they were ready to furnish 
them they found that most of the desirable 
old Japanese objects of art on the market had 
passed into the hands of European or Amer- 
ican collectors. One New York dealer who 
years ago picked up numerous articles in 
Japan for little money, and who had not 
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found a sale for them in America, was agree- 
ably surprised to learn recently that he could 
send them back to Japan at a handsome 
profit. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN the law considers that 
a letter when posted becomes the property 
of the person to whom it is addressed. The 
United States, on the other hand, takes the 
view that a letter is the property of the sender 
until it is actually delivered to the person 
addressed, so that over here it is possible for 
a sender to recover a letter after he has mailed 
it if he can prove that he has a right to it; 
but the necessary red tape and expense of a 
telegram to hold the letter from delivery 
make it only occasionally worth while. 


og 
RISING FROM THE RANKS 


HE railway, like the army of Napoleon, 

offers a career for talent, however 

obscure in origin. The presidents of the 
greatest systems are rarely if ever rich men or 
the sons of rich men who got their office be- 
cause they were large holders of railway stock. 
Much oftener than is generally known they 
are men who began at the foot of the ladder 
and without any influence or anything to 
recommend them except their own ability 
and ambition climbed steadily to the top. It 
is said that at one of the conferences held 
in connection with the railway strike Mr. 
Hooper, chairman of the Labor Board, asked 
all the railway executives present who had 
“risen from the ranks” to stand, and every 
man of them got up. 

President Underwood of the Erie began as 
a yard switchman and rose in eighteen years 
to be a division superintendent. The president 
of the Central of New Jersey, Mr. Besler, be- 
gan as a train master’s clerk. Mr. Rea, the 
head of the great Pennsylvania system, left 
school at fifteen to go to work in the en- 
gineering department of the Pennsylvania. 
President Loree of the Delaware & Hudson 
began as a transit man for a surveyor. Those 
examples could be duplicated in every part 
of the country. 

Fifty years ago Americans took it for 
granted that hard work and _ intelligence 
would advance a man rapidly to the top in 
any kind of occupation. We believe that they 
will do the same thing today, though it is the 
fashion to deny it. There is increased com- 
petition for the ordinary sort of jobs, but 
the men of first-rate ability are always in 
demand for the really difficult positions. 
Wherever a man of that sort exists, and how- 
ever far down in the ranks he may have 
begun, he will be sought out and advanced 
to positions of higher and higher authority. 
Business of every sort needs brains more than 
ever today, and brains can command their 
market. 

Labor organizations have perhaps tended 
to some degree to introduce caste into indus- 
try and to make it a little more difficult for a 
man to pass from a laborer’s position to an 
executive place; but the difficulty is not by 
any means so great as it may seem to be. 
Capacity, industry, ambition; that is an alli- 
ance which will not be denied today any 
more than it has been denied in the past. 
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THE PRIMARY SEASON 


LREADY, three months before the time 
of the annual elections, the choice of 
candidates for the offices to be filled in 

November is actively going on. In several 
states it has been completed, but in most of 
the states the would-be candidates are still 
absorbed in the business of taking out nomi- 
nation papers, obtaining signatures and cam- 
paigning. 

This is not an “off year.” Two thirds of the 
states are to choose Senators for a term of 
six years, all of them are to choose Represen- 
tatives in Congress, and many of them are to 
elect governors, members of legislatures and 
other local officers. The elections will deter- 
mine which party shall control for the next 
two years. 

Speaking broadly, the decision will be made 
on general principles; that is, there is no great 
outstanding issue that will cause the political 
pendulum to swing to one side or the other. 
The questions that the voters will pass on 
will be virtually these: Has the present Ad- 
ministration earned or forfeited the ascend- 
ancy it gained in the election of 1920, and is 
it entitled to confidence? Is the country likely 
to be better served and better governed by 
those now in power or by those whom the 
seven million plurality of President Harding 
expelled from power? Of course many voters 
will be influenced in their action by their 


attitude toward the tariff policy of the Re- 
publicans, or toward the bonus or some other 
minor issue; nevertheless, the great majority 
of all the voters will determine their course 
of action by the way they answer one or 
both of the two questions stated above. 

But before the duty of making that choice 
confronts them all voters have another 
present duty—that of making their selection 
among the candidates for party nominations. 
It is really a more difficult duty than voting 
in November, for it means that the voter 
should look into the qualifications of men, few 
of whom he knows personally, and about 
whom he will hear contradictory reports. The 
caucus and convention system had at least 
one merit: it gave opportunity for sifting out 
the weaker candidates. True, it did not 
always sift out the less worthy; but whatever 
sifting is done now must be done by the 
voters themselves, and, since they cannot 
investigate the characters of all of those who 
want to run for office, most of them will have 
to vote blindly in the primaries. 

No ideal method of choosing candidates 
has ever yet been discovered. The old system 
worked so badly at times that it was con- 
demned and abolished. Whether the primary 
system produces better candidates, or even 
candidates who more truly represent the will 
of the party majority, is not yet decided. Un- 
til a better system is devised we must get 
all the good we can out of the one now in 
use, and the way to do that is for everyone 
to learn all he can about the qualifications of 
every candidate. 
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THE SCALE OF LIVING 


N all the arrangements of life there is a 
certain appropriateness that is well to 
observe out of respect for ourselves as 

well as out of consideration for others, The 
extremes of inadvertence in this regard are 
obvious and ridiculous to everyone. Only the 
foolish buy fur coats on a salary of fifteen 
dollars a week, or order a talking machine or 
a new car on the installment plan when they 
are not able to pay their doctor’s bills. If your 
children have to earn their living, as you have 
earned yours, it is absurd for you and cruel 
to them to bring them up as if they were to 
inherit a fortune. They and you will suffer 
for it in the end, and the worst part of your 
suffering will be that they will blame you. 

The way to achieve a wise and reasonable 
proportion between means and ends, to 
see that what you and your family have in 
one line conforms to what you have in 
another, that there is no startling contrast 
between your expenditure of one year and 
that of the next, is to use forethought and 
system. The most damaging, the most de- 
structive of all forms of human financing is 
to spend because you have. Your pay comes 
in, your mining stock yields an unexpected 
dividend: you go out in a whirlwind of glee, 
step round the corner, see a wonderful bar- 
gain, something you always knew you needed 
but never thought of buying, and the whirl- 
wind has swept away that pocketful of cash, 
and there is still a little more to pay, and you 
have no idea where it is coming from. Your 
glee has vanished with a pop, like a burst 
balloon. 

Plan for your pay, what you will do with 
it, what you ought to do with it. Plan to 
put unexpected dividends into the bank, and 
let the wonderful bargains go. You won’t live 
in quite such whirlwinds of either kind, but 
your life will be sane and well regulated, and 
there will be a pleasing completeness about it 
such as is unknown to those who spend by 
fits and starts. 

At the same time there is a slavery to the 
scale of living that is as much to be avoided 
as the neglect of it. Independence is the secret 
of happiness, perhaps more in matters of 
money than in anything else. Do not let any- 
one on earth dictate how you shall spend. 
Have the things you really enjoy; go without 
those you don’t, no matter who criticizes. 
The scale of living is set by the artificial re- 
quirements of society. It is well to recognize 
it, but not to be a martyr to it. The measure 
of happiness is the adjustment of real wants 
to actual means; and any scale that does not 
allow for that is false and disastrous. 
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ASSAILING THE CONSTITUTION 


HENEVER in the exercise of its 
proper function the Supreme Court 
decides that the national Congress has 
exceeded its constitutional powers in passing 
a given law, some of those persons who be- 
lieve that the law in question is just and de- 
sirable cry aloud for the liberation of Congress 
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from the restraint of the judiciary. So some 
recent decisions of the court have been fol- 
lowed by the proposal that the Constitution 
be amended so that Congress by a two-thirds 
majority can make effective a law that the 
Supreme Court has set aside as unconstitu- 
tional. Few of those who support that pro- 
posal understand the serious effect that it 
would have on our system of government. 
They are interested in particular legislation, 
eager for the nation at large to adopt it at 
once and impatient of any obstruction or 
delay. But there is something else more im- 
portant involved in their proposal. If we are 
to have a federal system, some subjects of 
legislation must be strictly reserved to the 
state legislatures and forbidden to the national 
Congress. If we are to be governed by a 
written Constitution, there must be some one 
charged with determining whether in par- 
ticular cases the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion have been observed. The proposed 
amendment, although sincerely intended 
merely to insure the prompt fulfillment of 
the people’s will, would open the door to end- 
less usurpations of power by Congress. It 
would be more straightforward to abolish 
the written Constitution, to establish our sys- 
tem of government, like that of Great Britain, 
on acts of Congress and to extend the power 
of Congress over the entire field of legislation. 

We do not believe that that would be a 
wise thing to do, or that many people want 
to see it done. Our local and state govern- 
ments ought not to be deprived of any 
authority and influence that they now have. 
Political liberty, which is what our fathers 
were chiefly anxious to establish and what 
we have been taught we ought to maintain, 
will be safe only while local self-government 
is strong and vigorous. When everything is 
controlled and directed from Washington the 
downfall of the republic will have begun. 

Any good law. that Congress can be induced 
to pass the state legislatures will enact if 
public opinion demands it. Any amendment 
that deliberately transfers from the court to 
Congress the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution would create a political revolution, 
the magnitude of‘ which those who propose 
it hardly understand. “To what purpose,” 
asked John Marshall in one of his great de- 
cisions, “are powers limited, and to what pur- 
pose are those limitations committed to writ- 
ing, if those limits may at any time be passed 
by those intended to be restrained? ... 
Either the Constitution controls any legis- 
lative act repugnant to it, or the legislature 
may alter the Constitution by an ordinary 
act. If the latter be true, written constitutions 
are absurd attempts on the part of the people 
to limit a power in its own nature illimit- 
able.” 

Before we’ throw over the Constitution, 
with all the restraints and limitations on the 
immediate power of government that the 
framers deliberately wrote into it, let us re- 
member what Abraham Lincoln said of the 
system it created: “Whoever rejects it does 
of necessity fly to anarchy or to despotism.” 

And though we might fly to one or the 
other alternative, the consequences would be 
none the less disastrous. 


aod 


THE LIVING WAGE 


N every discussion of the labor problem 
of late we hear much mention of the 
“living wage.” That is interpreted to mean, 
not the wage that is sufficient to maintain 
the worker himself in comfort, but the wage 
that without hardship will support the family 
of four or five persons that is supposed to be 
dependent on him. It is much to be desired 
that every worker in the country should 
have not only a living wage but a wage suffi- 
cient for ample living. Every industry would 
be on safer foundations if that were possible; 
most employers realize it, though some of 
them unfortunately do not. 

In considering the living wage some things 
have to be remembered. A living wage in 
New York or Chicago is not the same thing 
as a living wage in a village of Florida or 
Vermont, and attempts to “standardize” 
wages are consequently unfair. A considerable 
proportion of the wage earners are not 
heads, of families, and not a few families 
number two or three or four wage earners 
among them. Finally, there is the obstinate 
fact, which some humanitarians forget, that 
a living wage in order to be paid must be 
earned. 

There is no inexhaustible reservoir of mon- 
ey from which wages can be paid. Wages do 
not come from capital but from profits. 
Capital is locked up in the instruments of 
production. It is not enough for labor leaders 
to insist on a living wage and expect employ- 
ers to produce it from some vast and idle 
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stock of money that does not exist. The 
only way that the employers can pay better 
wages to the men who work for them is by 
doing more business, selling more goods and 
getting more money for them. 

It is unfortunate and it seems paradoxical 
that with all our advantages of mechanical 
production we do not produce and never 
have produced enough goods to afford a “liv- 
ing wage” of at least $1800 a year to every 
worker. Nor can such a wage be had merely 
for the demanding. The labor unions must 
change their attitude toward production and 
recognize that higher wages depend on more 
production and cannot be had for less. Em- 
ployers must bend every effort to diminish 
the overhead cost of production and at the 
same time admit the obligation to pay to 
labor a part of what they make by better 
manufacturing methods. Employers who do 
act in that manner pay living wages to their 
men and live an easier and happier life in 
consequence. 

What is needed in short is a frank and 
friendly understanding, the willingness of one 
party to stop shaving wages for greater 
profits and the willingness of the other side 
to abandon the “ca’ canny” and half-work 
methods that keep the wage fund so far 
below what it might be. And that is another 
way of saying that man needs only to practice 
justice and wisdom in order to be happy. 


o 9 


WHAT TO DO WITH MONEY 
IV. Investing for a Rainy Day 


NCERTAINTY is one of the penalties 
of progress. Every progressive country 
is a country of many and rapid changes, 

and every change is likely to affect some one’s 
well-being either for good or for ill. A change 
may be called progressive if it helps more 
people than it hurts, but it is likely to hurt 
some—at least temporarily. That kind of un- 
certainty cannot be avoided unless we are 
willing to stop all change. Aside from the 
uncertainties that result from social and 
economic change there are the uncertainties 
that attend on life itself. Accident, sickness 
and death are likely to come to any family. 
One of the great problems, therefore, for 
every economizer is to guard against those 
uncertainties. The enormous growth of in- 
surance companies of various kinds is a sign 
of the interest that people take in safeguard- 
ing themselves against uncertainty. The 
growth of savings banks is another sign, 
hardly less significant. 

In planning for the future the wise man 
will consider at least three classes of uncer- 
tainty and adopt a different safeguard against 
each one of them. For special emergencies, 
such as sickness or temporary loss of em- 
ployment, there is probably nothing that 
goes so directly to the spot as a savings ac- 
count. It supplies a fund of cash for immedi- 
ate use to tide over the emergency. 

After a man’s savings have provided 
reasonable safety against that kind of uncer- 
tainty, he should next begin to think of more 
remote and at the same time more serious 
misfortunes, such as permanent disability, 
old age and death. Accident insurance, old- 
age insurance and life insurance furnish the 
best safeguards against those dangers. After 
he has made reasonable provision for them, 
the next interest should be in permanent in- 
come-bearing investments. They not only fur- 
nish additional safety beyond that given 
by the above-mentioned provisions, but they 
tend to build up an estate, which should be 
the accompaniment of family building. In 
fact, the family and the estate have always 
been associated by progressive people in pro- 
gressive communities. But in planning for 
permanent investments the first consideration 
should be safety rather than a high rate of 
interest. 

Buying a house, or a farm or a shop, if the 
person in question knows how to run a farm 
or a shop, provides the maximum of safety. 
For those who cannot do that, bonds of na- 
tional, state or municipal governments or the 
bonds of well-established and conservatively 
managed business corporations furnish the 
maximum of safety. 

If your accumulation ‘is sufficient to pro- 
vide reasonable safety not only for you your- 
self but for the future needs of your family, 
you may properly use any surplus in some 
more hazardous enterprises. If no one ever 
invested in a new and untried enterprise, 
no such enterprises would ever be started; 
but such investments are for those who have 
money enough to be able to bear a loss with- 
out serious embarrassment. Until a man has 
a sufficient savings account, sufficient in- 
surance of all kinds and sufficient funds in 
safe investments to insure himself and his 
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family against need, he should avoid new 
and hazardous enterprises. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HERE is much dissatisfaction in Great 

Britain over the way appointments to 
the peerage are being used as a reward for 
generous contributions to political campaigns. 
The practice is not a new one, but it has in- 
creased steadily for fifty years, and the present 
government has n rather more cynical 
about it than any of its predecessors. Since 
Mr. Lloyd George assumed office not quite 
six years ago he has used the royal power to 
create eighty-seven new titles and to advance 
twenty-one peers to a higher rank. By 
comparison, Lord Salisbury in the six years 
from 1886 to 1892 created forty-two new 
peers and advanced seven. The great majority 
of new peers are not only men of great wealth, 
which was perhaps to be expected, but large 
givers to the war chest of the coalition party. 
It is even reported that the party whips are 
not in the habit of waiting for ambitious com- 
moners to apply, but rather go about suggest- 
ing to rich gentlemen who are not socially 
“impossible” that honors and titles will follow 
political subscriptions of generous size. The 
Duke of Northumberland declares that even 
the lower orders of knight and baronet are 
quoted at $60,000 and $175,000 respectively. 
There is so much feeling about the matter 
that the premier has consented to a royal 
commission that shall assist him in selecting 
future candidates for the “honor list.” That 
seems to be the only way to preserve for the 
peerage and the knighthood the respect that 
belongs to them by tradition. 
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AVING agitated ourselves sufficiently 

over the twelve greatest women in the 
country, we are now invited to consider 
which are the twelve greatest men. Making 
a satisfactory list is a difficult task; making 
one that all can agree on is impossible. Here 
is an interesting choice made by selection from 
scores of lists submitted to the New York 
Times by well-known citizens of the metrop- 
olis: Thomas A. Edison, Woodrow Wilson, 
Charles E. Hughes, Charles W. Eliot, Herbert 
Hoover, John D. Rockefeller, John S. Sar- 
gent, Henry Ford, General Pershing, William 
H. Taft, Elihu Root and Booth Tarkington. 
A distinguished dozen, but it omits George 
W. Goethals, Charles P. Steinmetz, Charles 
M. Schwab, Senator Borah, Senator Lodge, 
Daniel €. French and Orville Wright, all of 
whom are men of some achievement; and it 
contains the names of none of the religious 
leaders of the country. 


o 


HE coal strike here had the effect of 

giving temporary liveliness to the British 
export coal trade, which has languished 
since the war. It was said late in July that the 
Cardiff coal men had got orders from Amer- 
ica for 300,000 tons and the Newcastle men 
for 150,000 tons. The emergency also gave 
employment to some of the Shipping Board 
vessels that would otherwise have lain idle. 


J 


HE statisticians of the National Indus- 
trial Conference inform us that the 
necessary costs of living are now 55.4 per 
cent above the level of July, 1914, but 25 per 
cent below the peak of July, 1920. It is grat- 
ifying to learn that we were not mistaken in 
thinking that things do still cost more than 
they used to before the war. 
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HE British government proposes to re- 

form the House of Lords. Its plan 
provides for limiting the membership to three 
hundred and fifty and for choosing the mem- 
bers, first, directly or indirectly from outside 
the present membership of the house; second, 
by election of the hereditary peers from their 
own order; and third, by nomination by the 
crown. The members so chosen would sit 
for a definite term of years, but they could 
be reélected. ° 


EN of science talk in the most matter- 

of-fact way about forces and masses 
that are beyond human comprehension. They 
suggest processes and results that are as hard 
to explain as the most amazing of miracles. 
Here is Dr. Ashton of Cambridge University, 
who is in this country lecturing on “iso- 
topes,” a word that as yet has hardly found 
its way into the dictionary. He says that if 


the hydrogen in a spoonful of water could be 
transformed by chemical process into helium 
(so far it hasn’t been done), at least two 
hundred thousand kilowatt hours of energy 
would be released—enough to light your home 
for years and years. He adds that, if one tenth 
of the hydrogen in the sun were so trans- 
formed, there would be heat enough gen- 
erated to keep the sun alive for one thousand 
million years. Large figures those, but Dr. 
Ashton uses them with entire unconcern. 
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HE Centre party, which is perhaps the 

best organized political body in Germany, 
though not absolutely the largest, has al- 
ways been made up of Roman Catholics, 
and its general policy has been to use its very 
considerable influence to maintain the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in an empire 
that is predominantly Protestant. It is now 
announced that it will no longer be exclusive- 
ly Catholic, that it will propose and support 
non-Catholic candidates as well as Catholics, 
and that it will strive to become the rallying 
point for all the moderate men who desire 
the success of the present republican régime, 
and who fear the reactionaries and imperial- 
ists as much as they fear the Communists 
and advanced Socialists. The party took that 
stand only after much internal dissension, 
and it is expected that it will lose some of its 
more conservative supporters as it gains 
strength with the republicans who have 
found no other party precisely representative 
of their views. ° 


HE Free State forces drive the insurgents 

from one stronghold to another—from 
Dublin, from Limerick, from Waterford; but 
they have not yet succeeded in dispersing them 
altogether or in capturing Mr. De Valera, who 
was at last accounts at Clonmel in command 
of one body of the republicans. All accounts 
agree that the people of Ireland are anxious 
for peace and ready for the Free State, but 
the insurgents, who are a body of young 
and ardent men, are able to exert the com- 
pulsion of fear over the districts that they 
still occupy. The outlook for complete peace 
is not encouraging. e 


N October 18, if all goes well, the Hon. 

Cornelius Cole, an ex-Senator of the 
United States, will appear in court at Los 
Angeles to prosecute his own claim against the 
city for damage to property by storm water. 
The interesting thing about the suit is that 
Mr. Cole will then be one month more than 
one hundred years old and perhaps the first 
attorney to try a case during the second 
century of his life. ° 


HE Allied nations are at last to have 

what amounts to control of the German 
finances. According to the agreement, rep- 
resentatives of the Committee of Guaranties 
are to be assigned to all departments of the 
German ministry of finance. The bureaus 
that have charge of receipts and expenditures, 
the movement of capital to other countries 
and the collection of financial statistics will 
be especially under Allied surveillance and 
control. The Germans must also supply reg- 
ular statements on the collection of the taxes, 
the condition of the floating debt and the 
receipts from customs, post offices and rail- 
ways. In return, the Allies are expected to 
consent to the moratorium on reparation 
payments, which the German financiers say 
is necessary. ° 


HE New York newspapers report that Dr. 

Leman, the chemist of the United States 
Radium Corporation, found radium worth 
$1000 in a pile of ashes at one of the Brook- 
lyn hospitals. The radium was detected by 
the use of the electroscope. If ash piles are to 
become gold mines at that rate, the ash man 
will be the financial nabob of the future, 
and collecting ashes will be what banking is 
now. The “golden dustman” in Dickens’s 
Our Mutual Friend will no longer be inex- 
plicable. Incidentally we are reminded of an 
interesting example in arithmetic recently 
proposed in the newspapers—how many 
Russian rubles would it take to buy a ton of 
radium? There is hardly paper enough in an 
issue of The Companion to hold the answer! 
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BERT’S WILDCAT 


By Willis Boyd Allen 


ie BERT,” cried Polly, “father says 

QO we're all going to the mountains for 

the month of August!” 

That was good news to Bert, but he only 
said, “Huh! That’s fine!” 

The family arrived at the small mountain 
hotel early one evening, and the next day the 
brother and sister were all ready to explore 
the neighborhood. They made friends with 
Ben, an old man of all work on the prem- 
ises, and asked him all sorts of questions 
about the big woods. 

“Ves,” drawled old Ben, “thar’s a few 
animals wandering round on the mountains; 
foxes and wildcats and now and then a bear.” 

Polly glanced over her shoulder at the dark 
forest, but Bert, who noticed her look, 
laughed. 

“Ho!” he said. “Bears always run away, 
Poll. And as for wildcats, they’re no bigger 
than ordinary good-sized cats. You can tell 
them by their stubby tails. ’d just as soon 
walk right up to one and stroke it.” 

Polly shook her curly head doubtfully, and 
Ben remarked that he should call a wildcat 
a “savage critter.” 

A few days after that Bert and his sister 
set out for a ramble up the side of Whiteface, 
the nearest mountain. After an hour or two 
of pleasant climbing they halted to eat the 
sandwiches they had brought with them. 
Afterwards they stretched themselves out on 
the moss to rest awhile. 

After they had been silent and still for a 
long time, Bert said drowsily, “This is the 
jolliest place I ever saw.” 

Just as he spoke there was a slight sound 
like the crackling of a twig in the thicket just 
behind them, Bert sat up. “What was that?” 
he said. 

They listened, and presently they heard 
the sound again. That time it was a little 
nearer. “Do you suppose it’s a bear or any- 
thing ?” asked Bert in a low tone. 

“It might be a wildcat,” Polly suggested 
rather shakily. “You said bears always ran 
away.” 

At that moment they both caught sight of 
two bright eyes shining in the shadows of the 


firs. “Look!” Bert said in a loud whisper. “It . 


is a wildcat, I do believe. What shall we do?” 

“Perhaps we’d better sit perfectly still,” 
Polly whispered back. 

Nearer and nearer came the eyes. The two 
watchers—sitting like statues, but rather 
shaky statues—could now see plainly the 
animal’s gray fur and erect, pointed ears. 

The creature advanced softly, 
step by step, until it was only a rod 
away. 

“T can hear it growling,” Bert 
said in a low whisper. 

Polly listened a moment. “No,” 
she said softly, “that doesn’t sound 
like growling. It’s more—why it’s 
more like purring.” 

As the big cat came slowly nearer 
they could hear it purring loudly. 
Suddenly Polly had an idea. She 
reached out one trembling hand, 
snatched up a fragment of beef 
from a left-over sandwich and 
tossed it toward the strange visitor. 

The animal halted and sniffed at 
the meat, then, crouching, began 
to eat it. 

“T declare,” said Polly in a bolder 
, “it acts just like a common 
cat!” 

When the cat had finished the 
morsel it came still closer, purring more 
affably than ever, and accepted another piece 
of beef. That finished, it walked over to the 
shrinking pair and began to rub against 
Polly’s knee. 

The little girl drew back at first; then all 
at once she cried, “Look, Bert, it has a long 
tall just like any common cat. It is a common 
cat!” 

She put out a hesitating little hand and 
stroked the silky fur. 

A little later two rather shamefaced 
travelers came stealing back to the hotel. 
They might have kept their adventure a 
secret, but the cat followed close at their 
heels and would not leave them. 

As they walked into the back yard old Ben 
saw them. “Hey,” he said, “where did you 
find Big Tom? In the woods, I suppose; he’s 
a regular tramp. Didn’t see any wildcats, did 
you?” 

Then somehow the whole story came out. 
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Just as the fun was at its height something came into the ring 


Old Ben was good enough not to laugh very 
hard, but he could not help giving Bert a 


‘little thrust. “When you saw the critter star- 


ing through the bushes did you walk right up 
to it and stroke it, son?” 

Bert was honest. “No, sir-ee, I didn’t,” he 
said. “Wildcats are easier to talk about, I 
guess, than they are to meet.” 


oS 
PUDGY THE PUP 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


‘9 AM tired of being laughed at,” said 
I Pudgy the Pup. “I’m going away and 
away.” And away and away he went, 
without so much as good-by to the rest of 
Dogtown. He merely gave his long tail an 
extra wag and then went waddling down the 
road into the great wide world. 
Pudgy had been laughed at all his life. He 
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DAISIES 


By Miriam Clark Potter 


We found a field of daisies, 
Just Meg and Peg and I; 

Their darling little faces 
Were staring at the sky. 


And Meg, she picked a basket, 
And Peg, a sweet bouquet; 

But I picked just one daisy! 
I thought I heard it say: 


“Oh, you’re a grown-up daisy, 
The biggest one I’ve seen, 

With pretty frilly bonnet 
And apron strings of green. 


“There’s dew upon your ruffles. 
Your face is like a star. 

My gentle grown-up sister, 
How much alike we are!” 


was a little brown-and-white beagle, and 
there was no denying that his long, flapping 
ears and his short bowlegs were funny. 
Moreover, he was slow. The other residents 
of Dogtown liked to say that a snail could 
beat Pudgy in a race any day of the year. 

“Ho, hum,” said Pudgy as he trotted awk- 
wardly through a cloud of dust. “Pat Police 
Dog and little old Tim Terrier won’t have 
anyone to make fun of any more.” 

After Pudgy had traveled what seemed to 
him a hundred miles he turned a corner sud- 
denly and almost bumped into a haughty- 
looking little dog which was coming very fast 
in the opposite direction. 

The two dogs drew off and looked at each 
other. 

The new dog was small with long silky 
hair and a feathery tail. 

“Dear me,” Pudgy thought. “How proud he 
seems, and what a fine-looking dog he is, to 
be sure; not at all like me!” 

Pudgy said that he was running 
away. 

“So am I,” said the stranger. 
“Because the others are always 
laughing at me for being so small. 
Why are you running away?” 

“Because the others laugh at me 
for being so odd looking.” 

The proud little dog wrinkled up 
his nose. “Well, you are queerish 
looking,” he said, “and that’s the 
truth. But see here, if you'll go 
with me, I’ll turn round and go 
back where I came from.” 

Pudgy wondered where that 
might be, but he did not dare to 
ask. He merely wagged his tail and 
went waddling along behind the 
waving feathery tail of his com- 
panion. 

Before they had gorie ten yards 
they heard a shrill barking and saw 
something rolling toward them out 
of a cloud of dust. It was Tim Terrier in a 
great state of excitement over seeing Pudgy 
with a strange dog. He came up, yapping, 
and dashed round and round the two com- 
panions in a noisy circle. 

“Ho, Pudgy,” he barked. “Where do you 
think you’re going? Old fat Pudgy, old slow 
Pudgy, bow, wow, wow!” 

The proud little dog sat down with a bored 
look. “What’s the matter with the fellow?” 
he asked. . 

Pudgy sat down, too. “Nothing’s the 
matter with him; he'll get tired and go off 
soon,” was his answer. 

And sure enough, after a few more yaps 
Tim went scuttling back to Dogtown to tell 
the funny news that foolish old Pudgy was 
following a strange dog down the road. 

That day was the beginning of a new life 
for Pudgy the Pup. He and his new com- 
panion kept on and on till at last they reached 
the place where the new dog said he belonged. 





It was a curious place, with many different 
kinds of dogs and other animals running 
round, and a good deal of sawdust, and a 
curious big house that the animals knew how 
to put up and take down. 

“T think I will stay here,” said Pudgy the 
Pup. And there he stayed. 

Back in Dogtown there was a good deal of 
talk about Pudgy’s disappearance. But as 
the weeks went by and still he did not return, 
they gave up watching for him. 

One hot day in August the whole neighbor- 
hood was thrown into excitement; a trav- 
eling circus had come in the night and 
camped in Dogwood Meadow. Dogs came 
from miles round to see the show, which 
opened at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

It was indeed a show. There were perform- 
ing animals of all kinds and a fine brass band. 
The tent was crowded with onlookers; all 
the citizens of Dogtown sat together in the 
gayest, noisiest place close to the band. 

When the show was half done a part of the 
spectators had a great surprise. 

Just as the fun was at its height something 
came into the ring that looked for all the 
world like a ladder with a small head and 
two short legs. As the strange object moved 
toward the band stand the excited onlookers 
saw that what they had taken for head and 
legs was in reality two dogs. The larger of 
the dogs was walking in upright position with 
the ladder poised on his nose, and the smaller 
dog was dancing on the top of the ladder. It 
was a wonderful sight! 

Tim Terrier was so excited that he began to 
climb a near-by post. Pat Police Dog was 
just about to arrest him for being disorderly 
when suddenly Tim squeaked out in a sharp 
shrill voice: 

“Why, it’s—it’s Pudgy! It can’t be, but, 
yes, it is.” 

“Tt is! It is!” shouted all Dogtown with 
one voice. 

Pat Police Dog, remembering how he had 
once made fun of that same Pudgy, looked a 
little mortified, and Tim was so ashamed that 
he bowed his head and hung limply to the 
post. But Pudgy the Pup outdid himself. He 
danced and he pranced, he capered and he 
pawed the air; he cut so many didos that 
his friend, the little spaniel that had met him 
that day in the road, could hardly stay on 
the top of the ladder. One would never have 
dreamed that a pudgy, short-legged little 
dog could do so many admirable tricks. 

The end of the story is that when Pudgy 
saw all of his former companions cheering 
and applauding him he felt homesick all at 
once for his old home. And when the show 
was over he went across the ring and shook 
paws with them all, even with Pat and Tim, 
and then he said, “Come along, fellows, let’s 
go back to Dogtown.” 

And back to Dogtown they all went, very 
very proud indeed of the honor of going 
home with Pudgy the Pup. 
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THE GIFT 


By Ethel Brooks Stillwell 


So 1 have given you a life to live, 

You wee pink marvel, lying on my arm. 
Was it, I wonder, a wise gift to give? 

What will you do with it? So small and 


warm, 
So marvelously helpless and so sweet, 
As yet I scarce can think you not a dream. 
What tangled paths await these dimpled feet 
When they grow strong and willful? If it 


seem 
My gift is good I ask you this return; 
Let me be proud of this which I have done! 
Make you that life a clear white star to burn, 
Let me be glad I gave you life, my son! 
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FIGHTING A GOOD FIGHT 


Ties is some fight in every one of us. 
The question is, What should we fight for? 
Once two companions were traveling 
through a desert. The hot sun was beating down 
fiercely upon them, and the only place of shelter 
was in the shadow of their donkey. It happened 
that the animal belonged to one of the men, 
but had been hired by the other man to carry 
his baggage. The question rose as to whom the 
shadow of the donkey belonged. The owner said 
that he had let the beast but not the shadow. 
The other declared that everything connected 
with the animal was his for the time for which 
he had hired it. The two men became too angry 
to compromise, and so when they stopped to 
rest neither enjoyed shade. The trip had been 
spoiled for both, and each had lost on account 
of his selfishness. 

In the Wisconsin penitentiary is a man of 
interesting character. He used to live near a 
stream in the northern woods and claimed the 
land by squatter’s right. Moreover, he de- 
manded an extravagant sum of money from the 
lumber company near by for the passage of 
logs. He believed that he was entitled to pay- 
ment. The company believed that it had as 
much right to the stream as he had. The mat- 
ter resulted in a shooting affray, and the state 
had to intercede. For months the community 
stood with the squatter, who had fortified his 
house and was defying the authority of the 
state. Not to let his children suffer, the county 
provided a school-teacher in his home and 
paid her board and salary. But the man de- 
manded an outrageous rent for the little room 
that the teacher occupied. Then people lost 
sympathy with him; he was forced to surrender 
and at last was found guilty of murder. He 
lost. But suppose he had won; what gain would 
he have made? 

When William the Silent was driven from 
his office as governor-general of the Dutch 
provinces under Spain did he not win the lib- 
erty of those provinces for the world? When 


Paul actually was in prison he said, “I have - 


fought a good fight.” Did he lose? Jesus cried 
out from the cross, “It is finished.’ And He 
won! 

The principle applies everywhere. Deter- 
mine to win, no matter what hurt winning may 
bring to others who have equal rights with 
you, and you are certain to lose. When in honor 
we prefer others above ourselves we are most 
likely to win. 
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VIRGINIA’S PROTEST 


‘“~ KNEW,” Virginia Adams said with her 
frank smile, “that you would be running 
me down pretty soon, Dr. Douglas, so I 
thought it would be squarer for me to go 
straight to you.” 

“About your not coming to church any more? 
Thank you. I appreciate the squareness. I sup- 
pose the church does not satisfy you.” 

“It is not our church especially,” Virginia re- 
plied quickly. “And certainly not you, Dr. 
Douglas. It’s the church in general that doesn’t 
satisfy. I suppose it satisfied earlier genera- 
tions, but it doesn’t satisfy my generation. 
That’s why we neglect it, as older people say. 
But it isn’t neglect precisely—at least it isn’t 
upon my part; it’s a protest.” 

“I think I understand. You think that the 
church has failed or is failing the young 
people of today. You may be astonished to know 
it, but many a minister thinks the same thing. 
But what are you doing about it?” 

“T’m protesting.” In spite of the serious sub- 
ject Virginia’s eyes were laughing at him. 
“Don’t you realize that I am, Dr. Douglas?” 

The doctor smiled back at her. “You think 
that the church as it is today should be 
abolished?” 

“Oh, not all at once. There are still many 
who seem to find help there; and the commu- 
nity needs it.” 

“But you think that at least the old creeds 
and methods should be revised to fit the new 
day. Why then aren’t you doing something 
about the matter?” 

“Because the revision of creeds is the 
church’s work, not mine.” 

“Thank you, Virginia; you have been very 
frank. If everyone would be as honest, perhaps 
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we should understand one another better. Before 
you go I want to ask you about Clare Albee; 
why didn’t she stay at the settlement? I had 
supposed she would be valuable there.” 

“I know. The board felt very bad over let- 
ting her go; we discussed her for weeks before 
we decided. But she was so critical that she 
made trouble every place she touched.” 

“A question of morale,” said Dr. Douglas. 

“Exactly.” 

“T understand then that there was no ground 
for her criticism?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to imply that. There was, 
of course; nobody knew it better than we. 
But we are doing the best we can under existing 
conditions; and we are needed down there. 
Two or three like Clare would ruin the work 
completely.” 

“T see.” It was the doctor that was smiling 
now. “And I can sympathize deeply. Criticism 
without constructive work to balance it is the 
cheapest form of self-indulgence in the world. 
The real builders of life are the people who 
dream true no matter how small their corner 
may be.” 

“T know. We have a woman down there who 
comes in to do our scrubbing. Mrs. Lawson 
said the other day that she thought she was 
really a greater influence than any of us.” 

The minister’s eyes kindled. “Of the great 
company of the saints?” he asked. “Yes, we all 
know them. They keep the world alive.” 

Virginia was fully a square from Dr. Doug- 
las’s house when she stopped short. “Well!” 
she exclaimed. “Virginia, you dunce!” 
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AN OTTER PLAY 


HE stage was a snowy slide beside a frozen 

stream in the Medicine Bow Mountains. 

The illumination was the moon in a winter 
sky. The players were otters. About nine o’clock, 
writes Mr. Enos A. Mills in Watched by Wild 
Animals, they began to appear. 

A pair of coasters climbed the forty-foot slope 
together and coasted down singly. Then more 
coasters emerged from an open space in the ice, 
and others, as their tracks showed, came from 
far away over the intervening ridges. Finally a 
party of fourteen or more were in the play. 

A merry-go-round of coasters! As otter after 
otter shot down the slide others were always 
climbing up single file beside it. Each coaster 
appeared to start with a headforemost dive and 
to dart downward over the slide with all legs 
flattened and pointing backward. And as a rule 
each shot straight to the bottom, though a few 
times one went off the slide and finished with a 
roll. A successful slide carried the coaster far out 
on the smooth ice and occasionally to the farther 
bank of the river. 

After half an hour of coasting all gathered at 
the top for wrestling contests. A number dodged 
about, touching one another and rearing to 
clinch and then to roll over. Several exhibitions, 
it seems, were occurring at once. A few times 
one otter chased another several yards from the 
others; and once a number, standing in pairs 
with forepaws on each other’s shoulders, ap- 
peared to be waltzing. Finally there was a grand 
rush and a free-for-all scramble. One otter 
appeared to have an object, a cone perhaps, that 
all the others were trying to take from him. Then 
as if by common consent all plunged down the 
slide together. At the bottom they rolled about 
for a few seconds in merry satisfaction, but only 
for a few seconds; soon several climbed up again 
and came coasting down in pairs. Thus for an 
hour the play in the frosty moonlight continued; 
there was not a cry or the slightest uttered 
sound. Finally, when I slipped away to my 
camp fire they were coasting singly again. 
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HARVESTING BANANAS 


T the fruit store you will notice that the big 
bunch of bananas is usually hung with 
the fruit bending downward. That position, 

we learn from Mr. Philip K. Reynolds, who 
writes in the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
is not the natural position of the growing fruit. 
As the single flower bud on the individual ba- 
nana plant increases in size it bends downward; 
then the covering bracts drop off and disclose the 
voung bananas, which point outward. As they 
become larger they point upward toward the sun. 

Each banana plant—popularly but incorrectly 
called a tree—bears only a single bunch of ba- 
nanas, which is made up of so-called “hands,” or 
clusters. The “hands” grow separately in spirals, 
and each contains from ten to twenty-five ba- 
nanas, or “fingers.” Commercially bananas are 
classed according to “hands.” A bunch that has 
less than six is not readily marketable; the stand- 
ard bunch has nine, and all bunches with nine or 
more clusters are classed as nine-hand fruit. A 
nine-hand bunch varies in weight according to 
the variety of the fruit and to the soil and the 
climatic conditions under which it is grown; 
the average weight is from fifty to seventy-five 
pounds. Occasionally you see a bunch that has as 
many as twenty-two “hands” and more than 
three hundred bananas; a bunch as large as that 
might weigh approximately one hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

When a bunch of bananas is cut the individual 
plant is destroyed, but the root is still able to 
send up shoots. After the first crop of fruit from 
two to five of the most promising shoots are left 
to grow and supply fruit later. Cutting out the 
extra shoots is called pruning. As the season of 


harvest is drawing near, young plants are coming 
to maturity to replace those that will have to be 
cut down. There are areas where as a result of a 
single planting the plants have continued to pro- 
duce bananas for twenty years. 
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A WONDERFUL RUIN 
the city of 


BOUT the year 860 A.D. 

Ay ttetor"thom was begun in Indo-China 

by the ancient Khmer people. The walls 
were two miles long and from twenty to thirty 
feet high and were so thick that today two auto- 
mobiles could drive abreast on the top. Into that 
remarkable piece of defensive ma- 
sonry were built five huge gates, 
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the desert, says Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews in 
Harper’s, my wife and I had a narrow escape 
from being killed and eaten by them. 

We had camped one night not far from a great 
lama monastery on the plains, one hundred and 
seventy-five miles from Urga. As usual we did 
not pitch a tent, but spread our fur sleeping bags 
side by side near the automobiles. Between the 
bags I placed two guns, one a tiny twenty-two- 
caliber toy that we had used for shooting birds 
and the other my rifle for big game. We had 
observed a good many dogs lurking about while 
dinner was preparing, but as they remained at a 
safe distance we thought nothing of it. 

During the night the barking of dogs. roused 
my wife several times, but I slept soundly. At 
perhaps two o’clock in the morn- 
ing she awakened suddenly and 





perhaps twenty-five feet high; and 
each of the four sides of the tow- 
ers that surmounted them was 
beautifully carved to represent 
the contemplative features of 
Buddha. 

On the artificial terraces in the 
heart of the city the chief temple, 
called Bayon, was erected; it was 
completed, it is thought, in the 
tenth century. The temple had fifty 
towers upon the faces of which 
Brahma was represented—an old 
instance of one religion’s succeed- 
ing another. In the centre of the 
temple eight of the towers rise 
to a considerable height above the 
others. The whole building is made 
up of countless galleries and tow- 
ers, and the entire interior is a 
long array of most magnificent 
bas-reliefs. There are sixteen sep- 
arate gates. 

Though the inhabitants of 
Angkor-Thom built the great 
walls, they could not greatly have feared in- 
vasion, for they erected their finest temple almost 
a mile from the city. It is called Angkor-Wat 
and once was a veritable city in itself. It began 
building in the twelfth century and was dedicated 
to Brahma, but later it was devoted to Bud- 
dhistic worship. Some idea of the size of it may 
be gained from the fact that the moat round it 
is more than three miles in circumference and 
hundreds of feet wide. On the west side a paved 
causeway leads across the moat for a quarter 
of a mile to the outer rectangular gallery, which 








Looking up the paved and balustraded highway 
toward the Temple of Angkor-Wat 


is. three hundred yards long; a great central 
door that you reach by a flight of steps opens 
into it. Another great causeway a quarter of 
a mile long has to be traversed before you 
come to the temple itself. Both causeways are 
much alike. 

The temple was built on artificial terraces 
that are as extensive as the mounds of Assyria. 
The buildings—the temple really is a succession 
of edifices—are made of fine-grained sandstone, 
and every stone was planed so carefully and so 
truly that for almost a thousand years they have 
remained firm; mortar was unknown to the build- 
ers. Colonnaded galleries of bas-reliefs of won- 
derful artistic beauty are within the temple. The 
highest tower is two hundred and twenty feet 
high, and multitudes of pilgrims have visited 
the elevated shrine; so many indeed that in many 
places their bare feet have worn hollows in the 
stone steps. 

For years the French colonial authorities 
have been working to clear away the jungle 
round the temple and to repair the buildings 
that have suffered most. Towers have been 
shored up; leaning columns have been pulled 
back into place, and where the steps have worn 
new cement steps have been added. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all the work that the French 
have done is the repairing of various enormous 
idols that invading enemies had thrown down and 
broken; for about 1373 the Siamese looted the 
temple, and from that time on it was deserted. 
Many of the idols were found broken into a 
number of pieces; one, of a god with six arms, 
had every arm broken from the body. But the 
French have gone patiently to work to restore 
them all, and, though the war interrupted the 
work of restoration, the stupendous task has 
at length been resumed. 
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THE WILD DOGS OF MONGOLIA 


HE dogs of Mongolia, huge black fellows 
like the ‘Tibetan mastiff, are savage beyond 
belief. Their diet of human flesh—the dead 
bodies of human beings carried out from the 
cities—seems to have given them a contempt for 
living men. While returning to -Peking across 





One of the gates of Angkor- 

Thom. Its great size may be 

judged by comparison with 
the figure at its foot 


realized that the dogs were all 
round us. Twelve or fourteen huge 
black beasts were circling like a 
pack of wolves; each moment they 
were drawing nearer. They were 
snapping and: biting at one an- 
other and now and then were 
uttering hyenalike snarls that made 
her cold with fear. 

Suddenly the leader of the pack, 
a huge fellow, dashed forward. 
My wife screamed, and as I rose 
in the sleeping bag I instinctively 
reached for a rifle. My hand found 
the little twenty-two-caliber toy 
and, half awake, I fired at the 
leading dog. Where the tiny bullet 
struck him I never knew, but he 
dropped stone-dead not twenty 
feet away. The charging pack 
swerved to the left, and as they 
passed I fired twice and wounded 
two other dogs. Both were torn 
to pieces by the rest of the pack. 
Struggling out of the sleeping bag, 
I sent shot after shot with my heavy rifle where- 
ever I saw a dark shape in the moonlight, but 
how many dogs were killed I never knew. Those 
that I hit were all devoured before morning. 
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CAP’N SPROUL SAVES HIS LIFE 


AP’N SPROUL, one of the oldest of 
mortals, lived up behind the Scarboro Flats 
and owned a good sailing boat. One 

afternoon he was returning from a successful 
fishing trip when he noticed a squall coming up. 
He was within a mile of land when the squall 
broke with great fury and upset the boat. In 
telling about the accident, the captain said: 

I knowed well enough I couldn’t swim a 
mite, and it was up to me to think of some way 
to get out o’ there, if I ever expected to see Betsey 
Jane and Biddeford Pool again. So I took my 
bearings as I went down and swallowed my 
lungs full of air, and when I hit the bottom I 
jest got right down on my hands and knees and 
lit out. 

No four-legged critter ever went faster’n I 
did. I crawled an’ crawled till my eardrums 
swelled out an’ my lungs was fit to bust; an’ 
when I couldn’t stand it another second I opened 
my eyes an’ sorter riz up and took a long breath, 
and, Jiminy cricket, if I warn’t halfway up the 
pasture a good half mile from shore and climbin’ 
a stone wall into Ma’am Hacket’s pertater 
patch! 
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HIS SECRET TERROR 


GENTLEMAN was negotiating with a 
horse dealer. “I am not so particular about 
speed,” he said, “but I must have a gentle 

horse for my wife to ride. Will you guarantee 
this horse to be safe?” 

“Certainly,” said the dealer. “He’s a regular 
lady’s horse.” 

“You are sure he’s not afraid of anything?” 
asked the gentleman anxiously. 

Whereupon the dealer assumed an air of re- 
flection. “Well, there is one thing that he has al- 
ways appeared to be afraid of,” he admitted 
conscientiously. “It seems as if he’s scared to 
death for fear some one might say, ‘Whoa!’ and 
he not hear it.” 
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QUICKER THAN LIGHTNING 


PEED “records” are broken every now and 
then, but, if the correspondent of a Lynn 
daily newspaper sent in a veracious account, 
the best “record” of the sort was made in Saugus, 
Massachusetts. Here’s the item as he sent it in: 
During the thunderstorm of Friday afternoon, 
lightning struck in several parts of the town, but 
the narrowest escape from death was that of 
William Milton, driver of an express wagon. 
He saw a flash of lightning coming toward his 
wagon, but he backed his team into the gutter 
and thus escaped being killed or badly injured. 
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WILLING TO OBLIGE 


N Englishman on a walking tour in a re- 
A mote part of the Scottish Highlands came, 
says the Argonaut, to a lonely inn. Being 
ravenously hungry, he entered and asked the land- 
lady for some poached eggs. 

The landlady shook her head. “We haven’t any 
eggs, sir,” she said. “But,” she added, lowering 
her voice to a whisper, “I dinna doot that I could 
get you a fine dish of poached salmon!” 
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AIR SWALLOWING 


OST persons who have ever had anything 
M to do with horses know how much trouble 

often results from the bad habit of wind 
sucking, or “cribbing.” That the same condition 
may exist in a person is seldom realized. 

Many persons suffer for years from flatulent 
dyspepsia that persists in spite of all they can 
do and that baffles the skill of the family doctor 
if he does not recognize the cause. One article 
of food after another is suspected of being the 
cause of the “dyspepsia” and is dropped from 
the dietary until finally the sufferer is almost on 
starvation rations and yet has obtained no relief. 
In cases of the kind it is well to consider whether 
air swallowing may not be the cause. 

Air swallowing may occur only at mealtime, 
or it may occur at any time. When air is swal- 
lowed at meals the trouble will begin very soon, 
sometimes even before the meal is finished or 
indeed scarcely begun. The sufferer will feel 
“full” and perhaps will accuse himself of having 
overeaten when really he has eaten little. The 
feeling of distention is most uncomfortable; yet 
it hardly amounts to pain, and soon after the 
meal the sufferer belches a large volume of gas 
and at once feels great relief. Persons who swal- 
low air continuously suffer with abdominal dis- 
tention and with more or less dull pain almost 
without intermission. 

The condition that air swallowing causes may 
be distinguished from true flatulent dyspepsia or 
from ulcer of the stomach by its occurring im- 
mediately after or during the meal; whereas real 
indigestion, whether from ulcer or from other 
cause, comes at an appreciable interval after eat- 
ing. In addition to the distress of the stomach 
air swallowing may cause serious heart disturb- 
ances such as an irregular pulse, pain over the 
heart, palpitation and even false angina pectoris. 
The cure rests on recognizing the cause and then 
breaking the habit. 


.A BOY OF STURDY SPIRIT 


N September of 1920, writes Mr. Henry 
Pennypacker in the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, a boy came into my office to 

ask permission to take examinations for ad- 
mission under our new plan. The transcript of 
his school record was signed by the principal of 
a country high school in a Southern state. The 
official statement testified that the boy had com- 
pleted a standard four-year high-school course 
with creditable grades, and that his studies were 
such as satisfied our requirements under that 
plan. It so happened that his first examination 
was to occur within an hour or two; and I 
therefore approved his application and told him 
how to reach the examination room. As he 
turned to go, I noticed that one sleeve of his 
coat was empty, and I asked him if he had seen 
service in the war. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I was in France for 
twenty-two months,” 

“Fhen you may enter college without taking 
any examinations whatever, as a war freshman, 
on the ground of your service to the country.” 

He straightened with a quick motion as he 
answered quietly, “I thank you, sir, but I can- 
not come in that way. I am prepared to take my 
examinations for admission; and I wish to enter 
by that means, No devious side paths for me. I 
come in by the great gate in regular fashion or 
I stay outside. For my service I want nothing. 
That was a gift. I can’t receive favors for that.” 
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TEACHING A SALESMAN TO BE 
ACCOMMODATING 


COWMAN from Medicine Bow, says the 
Argonaut, stepped into a cigar store in 
Chicago and asked for a match. 

“Matches,” replied the clerk, “are for sale, not 
to give away.” 

“How much are they?” 

“One cent a box.” 

The cowman bought a box and, after taking 
out a match, handed the box back. “Here,” he 
said, “put that box on your shelf, and when a 
gentleman asks you for a light give him one.” 
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